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British Fixed Trusts 


* FIRST BRITISH ” “SECOND BRITISH” “THIRD BRITISH” | FOURTH BRITISH” 


(formed April 23rd, 1931 (Formed Dee. 6th, 1932) (Formed Dee. 5th, 1933 “ormed Feb. 6th, 1934) 


Ten Sub-Units and upwards may be purchased in any one of the Trusts. A minimum combined purchase in 
the Four Trusts for about £50 upwards spreads your investment over 86 different’ great companies covering 
practically every important branch of British indusiry, as illustrated below. British Fixed Trust Sub-Units provide 


you with: 
SAFETY OF CAPITAL MARKETABLE 
SECURITY 


because your investment is 
All the shares included tn the 


“spread,” and all the shares 
ane the Ties “i Units i COMMODITIES 
are held on your behalf by. the éf iacesineneii. Trusts enjoy a free market 
‘Trustec, Lloyds Bank Limited. Cots METALS, PAPER TOBACCO wil ihe. OB oto Stoel 
RUBBER) Y SC heasiny ; 
TWO, FOUR, SIX OR oe ne 
EICHT DIVIDENDS a #@A\ PROSPECTS 


each year (according to the D 

’ rae, : AND PROPERTY AN a es 

number of Trusts covered by aa ; INSURANCE Capital 
: ‘O 

your investment), collected and 

distributed = to you hy the 

‘Trustee. 


EXACT KNOWLEDGE 


of the Companies which form 
your investment and an casy 
way of checking its witrinste 
value daily by referring to the 
Sub-Unit quotations in the 
Press, 


appreeniion 


increased dividends 


(1M) The Trustes 

Lloyds Bank Limited 

(2) -ludilors: 

Price, Waterhouse & Co. 

(3) Managers: 

Municipal & General 
Securities Co., Lud. 





j 


Each Trust issues “ Sub-Unit’” Certificates for a limited number of identical “ Units,” which are composed of-a stated 
number of shares im certain specified companies. hus, there are 24 different companics in a “ First British” Unit, 26 
in a“ Second British,” 28 in a “Third British”? and 24 in a“ Vourth British” Trust Unit, as shown below 


‘* FIRST BRITISH ”’ ‘* SECOND BRITISH ”’ ‘* THIRD BRITISH "’ ‘* FOURTH BRITISH ”’ 




















UNIT UNIT UNIT UNIT 
i ooetiamieeeninel enamel re eS a 
(1 Unit=2000 Sub-Units) (1 Unit=4000 Sub-Units (1 Unit=4000 Sub-Ueri (1 Unit=4000 Sub-Unit 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co. Associated Newspapers. Austin Motor Co. ‘sociated Elee. Industri 
tabcock & Wilcon. a, Port. Cement. Rolsover Collie ry Co Associated Equipment Co 
Boots Pure Drug Co. Britis sh Match Corp. British Oil & Cake M \ssociated Newspapers 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco. surmah Oil Co. Burma Corporation. \ng's-Persian Oil Co 
Brit. Insul. Cables Carreras. Daily Mirror Newspap taheock & Wilco 
Callender’s Cable. Wim. Cory & Son. lehn Dickinson & Co Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Co 
v & P. Coats. English Sewing Cotton, Dunlop Rubber Co. iritish Match Corp. 
Commercial Union Assurance (ias Light & Coke Co Ever Ready (Gt. Brits ritish Insulated Cabl 
Co. Git. Western Rly. Fairey Aviation Co City of London Real Property 

County of London Inter. Tea Co.’s Stores Imperial Chemicals Co. 

Electric Supply Co Lane. Elec. Light & Power. Imp. Cont. Gas A Consolidated Gold Fields of 
Courtaulds. Lewis’s Invest. Trust. Lond. Brick & Fo S. Aft 
Furness, Withy & Co. Loudon & Thames Haven l.ond. Pass, Trar ( County of London 
General Electric Co Oil Wh loseph Lueas. Electric Suoply Co. 
Arthur Guinness. National Canning Co. Manbré & Garton. Enelish Sewing Cotton Co 
Harrods. Patons & Baldwins. Marconi Internat. Marine. Gaumont-British Pietur 
Imperial Tobacco Co. Pinchin, Johnson & Co Metropol. Housing Cor] Great Western Railway. 
J. Lyons & Co. Radiation. North-East Elec. Supp Imperi ub T Co 
Midland Counties Reckitt & Sons, "earl Assurance Co ** Shell’ t 

Slectric Supply Co. 1. Sears & Co. Prov. Cinematog. Theat by Michael Nairn ich, 
Ralls- Royce. (True Form Woot Co.) Spillers. Vinchin, Jol 
Savoy Hotel. Siemens Brothers & Co. Sube Investments Ranks, J ‘d. 
Schweppes. Stanton Lronworks Co. Furner & Newall Reckitt & Sons. 
* Shell ” Transport Tate & Lyle. Unilever. South Met. G Co 
Staveley Coal & Iron Co. Thomas Tilling. Union Corporation United Dairies 
Watney Combe Reid. United Dairies. Veneztel. Oil Conces-ions. Wm. Cory & Son 
Yorkshire Elec. Power. Wall Paper Mirs Vickers. FE. W. Woolworth & Co. 

FF. W. Woolworth & Co Wiggins, Teape (1919) Ltd 


/ 
/ 


For booklet giving full particulars apply to your Stockbroker, your local Bank Ma 


9M, GLOAK LANE, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


(Telephone: City 5201. Telegrams: Munigenco, London.) 





MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES Co., Ltd. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 





Houses and Properties 





1/6 per 


tine after 


3 line: : 
for 5/-: 





For Sale or To Let 
















A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office For 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Tstate Oflices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
Crawley 328.) 





EAST G2INSTEAD 


will purchase CHOICE MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE 
RESIDENCE on outskirts of this popular country town ; 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, servants’ sitting 
room and offices ; central heating ; all main services : 
varage; charming grounds, including tennis lawn, in 
all 1) ACRE. 
Sole Agent : 
A. T. UNDERWOOD, 
THREE BRIDGES. 


WH ITEMAN & co. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3. Tel.: Kens. 0026/7. 











ON THE ROAD TO BALCOMBE 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD WORLD RESIDENCE, 
17th century, with oak beams and floers. 
5 reception rooms, 2 
Company's water. 


partly 
6/7 bedrooms, 
bathrooms, c.h. throughout. 
Cesspool drainage. Own E.L. 
CHARMING GROUNDS OF NINE 
ACRES 
PRICE £4,150 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 


IN A CHARMING HAMPSHIRE 
VILLAGE 
A Partly 


Thatched House over 200 years old. 
rooms, 3 reception, bathroom, old timbered barn and 
tiled workshop and garage. Own water and‘E.L. 


SECLUDED GARDEN—1 ACRE 
PRICE £1,200 FREEHOLD 
WHITEMAN & CO., 


6 bed- 


as above. 





NEAR TO A DELIGHTFUL 
YACHTING CENTRE 


A Charming modernized and newly decorated FARM 
HOUSE, about $ mile from Bosham Village aid Harbour. 
4 bedrooms, 2 reception, bathroom, garage. 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS 
OF 1 ACRE 


PRICE £1,500 


WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 





\ ANTED TO BUY, COTTAGE or minute FARM 

with residence. 2 or more bedrooms, large living 
or reception room, commodious kitchen, &c. Fairly 
high dry ground of very few acres, with wood and stream 
preferred. About 100 miles London. Rutland suitable. 
Old place (weatherproof) acceptable. Garden desir- 
able; also bath and indoor sanitation. To avoid delay 
and misunderstanding (the Advertiser, resident abroad, 
although in no particular hurry, may have to buy 
without viewing) be very careful metic ulously to describe 
the property : when vacant, sizes, ne ighbourhood, 
scenery, garden, trees, public ‘services, distances from 
essentials, rates, taxes, water, drainage, &c., &c. Plan 
and picture if convenient. Price: under £700. Quote 
lowest : no _ bargaining. — ‘‘ HOUSEHUNTER,” —¢/o 
“ OVERSEAS,”” 20 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W. 1. 





INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT 


BE AVAILABLE. 
BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. 
TO PUTNEY HEATH. 


GARAGES AVAILABLE 
CALL OR WRITE FOR 





Builder Owners : 








FLATS amidst charming Woodland aden 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN_ REFINEMENT, 
WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 
OPEN'NG ON 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £200 to £350 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 
JOHN LA'NG & SON, Ltd. 








“ nego” 
"Architects Coleridge Jennings & ‘Soi menow 


Probably the most beautiful 
development jn London. 


MANOR 
FIELDS 


PUTNEY pig PUTNEY, 
w 


Putney 2155 


HOT 


Fhone: 














125 HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS (Tel. : 


=IF. D. IBBETT & Co., and MOSELY, CARD & Co., 


1147-8), AND AT OXTED AND REIGATE, 





A PICTURESQUE 
OLD RED BRICK GEORGIAN 
HOUSE 


MIDST GLORIOUS UNSPOILT COUNTRY, 
i 400 ft. above sea level, enjoying beautiful views 
over the Weald of Kent ; within 5 miles of Sevenoaks, 

7-9 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 2 Bathrooms, 3-4 Reception 
Rooms, good Domestic Offices; excellent Cottage, Garage 

and Outbuildings. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED OLD-WORLD 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS of about 2} ACRES. 


PRICE ONLY £3,600 FREEHOLD 


Full Particulars from the Ovner’s Agents, PF. D. 
IBBETT & CO... SEVENOAKS (Tel. > 1147-8), 
at Oated and Reigate. 


AND CHARMING 


and. 














\ TILTSHIRE.—Bath 9 miles. Quict, well-kept REST- 
P DENCE, LET or Sell. 6 bedrooms, bathroom, gas, 
electric ; water. Close station, church. Rent £60, rates 
£32. Purchase, £1,025. Small optional extras ; garage, 
pasture.— BrITTON, Haven, London Road, Chippenham. 





EGENTS PARK.—Several flats, suit professional peo- 

ple ; one minute of Park and "buses ; quick access 

to West End, Whitehall, Bloomsbury, &c. 1 bedroom, 

bathroom, sitting-room, kitchen. All electric, entirely 
self-contained. Rents from £65 to £90 p.a. incl. 

Sole Agents, 
BAKER, 9% Stanhope Terrace, 
Gate, N.W.1. Museum 1676. 


HEALEY & Gloucester 





GRACE IN 
TOWN SURROUNDINGS 


Why have to choose between the dust, noise and con- 
gestion, of London and the isolation of a country 
cottage ? Welwyn shows that beauty and grace are 
quite compatible with those urban services, amuse- 
ments, and cultural life that intelligent people must 
have. A charming house, with a good garden, 
30 minutes from King’s Cross, costs from £525, or 
may be rented from £40 p.a. 


A.B. 





", guide from 
S. P. HOWARD, 





Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO HOTELIERS. 
“ NORTH BANK,” 
- SEAVIEW, ISLE OF WIGHT 


Unique position in thie secluded resort, 3 miles from Rice. 
very easily react ed from mainland, 
On the 8 a ‘rom, Glorious views 

Fine lounge hall, 4 rece ption, 14 bed, 2 > bath rooms, 
maids’ sitting room, offices. Main drainage and all 
services. Cottage. Stabling. Garage, Attractive 
terraced garden overlooking the sea. For SALE 
privately or by AUCTLON June 12th. 

Auctioners :—HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 
Road, 38.W. 1 





Brompton 





13, QUEEN’S PARK, CATERHAM 


Charming position 600 ft. up, overlooking park-like 
open space, 10 mins, Station, 40 mins. Town, 

Compact Jabour-saving Freehold Residence, 
proached by Drive. Sitting hall, cloak room, 4 
reception, 7 bed, dressing room, tiled bath room, offices. 
Co.’s services. Independent hot water. Outhouses. 
Space for garage, 

Lovely gardens, 
for hard court. 
gardens. 





Tennis lawn, site 
fruit and kitchen 


ABOUT 1} ACRES 
For Sale privately (if unsold), Auction July 17th. 


Auctioneers; HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton 
Road, 8.W. 1. 


quite a feature. 
tock, flower, rose, 
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sT. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


PRESIDENT—TuHE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





roR THE UPPER AND 
CLASSES ONLY. 


MIDDLE 





Medical Superintendent: Danie. F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
jeasure grounds. Vcluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
P tal disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
anit temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
eee for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
os pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
= je or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE, 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an _ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for te chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
wardens and orchards of Moulton*Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
fn a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and genfle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 











QUALITY not 
QUANTITY 


The British and Foreign Bible Society is more concerned 
with the way in which the Holy Scriptures are distributed 
than with the number of volumes it issues. 








If a farmer takes no thought for the soil, and spends 
neither time nor money in tilling and enriching it, he may 
sow vast quantities of seed without securing an abundant 
harvest. Long experience has proved beyond question 
that a wide, indiscriminate broadcasting of free copies of 
the Gospel yields a minimum of spiritual results. The 
great majority of people cannot read, and even if they 
can read, they usually value a book and read it in pro- 
portion to the sacrifice made to secure it. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society sends a trusted 
colporteur, trained for his task and having experience 
of the power of the Gospel. He gives a personal testi- 
mony, and, as a rule, requires some small payment for 
the books he circulates. The method involves trouble 
and costs money, but it yields a better harvest. The 
test of a sower’s work is not in the quantity of seed sown, 
but of the harvest reaped. 


Gifis will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


the Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


! . - 
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That wonderful flavour 
is too good to lose. The 
Special Tin keeps it for you 
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To write interestingly about our own wares is, we No 
fear, beyond us. But mindful of all we have done for = 
wauee > “Spin IX science, philosophy and religion in our Musings of a 
eye —_ Mineral Water Manufacturer, could not those “ men of 
letters who have strayed unto science” return the com- Leap 
pliment and show the trend of evolution from the giant 2 
nebulx, through galactic and planetary systems, ice A Se 
\ ages, apemen, and other fearful wildfowl, to culminate Mop 
Windsor Castle, Berkshire \ in Ross's Dry Ginger Ale, Indian Tonic, Brewed Mo 
\ “There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia <i Ou 
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iia. . — State by the fishing-tacki hale 
' I wenty-five years ago, when the great tide of immi- | nc : oe “9 : us 
HE cree hs ; . . . ~ tt golf clubs aboard ani eve! 
ij|||| gration was pouring into Western Canada, this {||| shies “eieediiiiants: shen alle . 3 
Ill Society was following up the immigrants, sending out ||| : i 
|| Society was fo g up the immigrants, sending out |/|| dhe wide, clean decia. a 
Hill a large number of students, helping in their training i No wonder they go year 10 
| for the ministry, and in the setting-up of small prairie |/| | after year. There are Mr. 
Hill churches. | } streams and rivers and uth 
HHI ° P self 
j|||| It was then hoped that in a very short time those nae at Gear Oe See ee 
Wit oa : : piss | and West of Ireland and diss 
i|||| churches would become self-supporting. ‘That hope |!) sal 
iH] ts : : most of the fishing’s free. aft 
ili} has not been realised. Desolation and destruction have _||||i ot tenn mendele = 
Hh stricken the whole area. The sufferings of the people Hi courseseverywhere—inland gua 
I); are as bad as in any part of the world. i and beside the sea. Boating, the 
| The need now is as great, or even greater than ever. bathing, walking, —_— Gor 
il|| Chat need must be met if the Church in England is a tn oe self 
| to fulfil its great mission to our own people overseas Write for the Great Souther Railways’ where you can be sure oft 9 4),, 
s eee ie Special Folders—Seven-Day Contract Tickets; | warm greeting and a wealth A 
i|ji| Your contribution would be gratefully acknowledged “All-in’”’ Tours, including Rail, Motor, Sight- of hospitality when the FY" 
\/|| by the Secretary, seeing & Hotels. long day's over. cou 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


[ febrile alternation between crisis and reprieve the encirclement, even though Great Britain, Italy and 
Disarmament Conference still survives. M. Bar- Poland all hold aloof for different reasons from the new 
thou. who in his inexperience of international conferences grouping. France is shaping her policy almost openly 
is astonished when delegates act as though they took his on the assumption that the Hitler régime in Germany 
irresponsible eloquence seriously, has first driven the is tottering and that an economie crisis in the autumn 
Conference to the edge of the abyss and then made some = may bring it down. That is little more than speculation, 
attempt to pull it back when it overhung the gulf. The and even if events do so fall out it is far from certain that 
balance between security and disarmament is no longer the world will be the better for it. Desperation docs not 
evenly held. There is no pretence of holding it equally. always produce reasonableness, though it will no doubt 
M. Barthou forced a crisis on Tuesday because there was — satisfy France in this case if it produces weakness. 

not cnough security in the judicious resolution which ” ” ° * 

Mr, Henderson had drafted as basis for the Conference's The Conference itself may survive this week's shocks. 
future work, and the proposals the French delegate him- On the whole it is desirable that it should, on the prin 
self brought forward the next day made no mention of ciple that while there is life there is still hope. It is 
disarmament at all except in regard to the air. This is, possible for new turns of events to improve the general 
alter all, a Disarmament Conference, and though security outlook. The Franco-Russian entente, open to some 
guarantees and disarmament must go hand in hand—as objection for reasons already mentioned, may give France 
the French have insisted too much and the British some of that sense of security she needs. Germany, 
Government recognized too little—France has only her- already showing signs of uneasiness at her absence from 
self to thank for the present situation, since her reply to a theatre at which a drama so charged with ultimate 
the British query as to what guarantees would satisfy her possibilities is being played, may see fit to return, and a 
Was simply that, with Germany rearming, no guarantees — reaflirmation of her right to full equality might induce 


could induce her to disarm. her to recognize the importance of working for a dis- 
* ” " " armament agreement which would diminish the tendency 


Amid much that is obscure at Geneva it is clear that to defensive political groupings against her. Her pro- 
under France's leadership a new (or, in reality, a very — posals of April 16th lend colour to that idea, and Mr. Eden 
old) and dangerous European policy is being elaborated. was wise in insisting on Wednesday that this and other 
The pre-War alliance between France and Czarist Russia Notes from the British, French and Italian Governments 
is being revived in the form of an understanding between should be taken into consideration by whatever bodies 
France and Sovict Russia, with which the three Little may be continuing the work of the Conference. For, 
Entente Powers are to be associated, for the purpose of on the whole, the prospect is that the Conference will 
maintaining the status quo in Europe. Its effect will be not dissolve but will keep itself nominally alive by the 
once more to give Germany the impression of deliberate reference of various questions to committees. 
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The Embargo on Arms Export 

The Arms Embargo in regard to Bolivia and Paraguay 
may sooner or later come into force, but it is unfortunate 
that the machinery must move with so many creaks 
and jolts. Germany is apparently ready to fall into 
line with the rest of the world, but has scruples—arising 
from an acute attack of diplomatic amour-propre— 
as to the method of intimating her assent to a League 
from which she has retired, and Italy at the eleventh 
hour has made her consent dependent on like action 
by Japan and Russia. This belated imposition of 
conditions which should have been raised, if at all, 
when the embargo was first proposed a fortnight ago, 
is no great tribute to the rapidity or efliciency of Italian 
diplomatic methods. Meanwhile the British Govern- 
ment has done the right thing in withholding all licences 
for export to Paraguay and Bolivia. That attitude 
ought to be permanent whatever the fate of the Geneva 
resolution. President Roosevelt’s prohibition of export 
is absolute, and our standard should be no lower than 
the United States’. 

* * x * 

The League and the Saar 

Now that the agreement regarding the Saar Basin has 
been approved by the League of Nations Council and its 
details published, the importance of the achievement 
becomes manifest. Considerable credit is due to Baron 
Aloisi, the Italian chairman of the League Council’s 
Plebiscite Sub-committee, for his success in bringing 
the French and German Foreign Ministers into complete 
accord. The fact that the date of the plebiscite has been 
definitely fixed for June 13th will go far to damp down 
agitation both in Germany and in the territory itself, and 
if any safeguards can ensure a fair vote and absence of 
victimization afterwards those embodied in the Geneva 
agreement will do that. A League Plebiscite Commission 
will begin preparations on July Ist for the January 
voting, and plebiscite tribunals will be set up to deal 
with cases of irregularity and intimidation. But it will 
lie in the last resort with the German Government to 
make good its pledges against victimization. One inter- 
esting provision gives the Saar Governing Commission 
power to increase its police force by individual recruiting 
outside the territory. A composite force may thus be 
created, whose working would form a useful precedent for 
similar developments elsewhere. The agreement as a 
whole does something, if not a great deal, to ease Franco- 


German tension. 
* * * * 


German Church 

The conference of the “ Confessional Synod of the 
German Evangelical Church ” held at Barmen last week 
may well prove a decisive event in the struggle of the 
dissident pastors against the regimentation of the 
German Protestant Churches by the Reich Bishop 
Dr. Miller, What is significant is that the gathering, 
which brought together some 140 representatives from all 
over Germany, was held without any interference, and 
that it was actually reported in the Press. Hitherto 
the papers have, under Dr. Goebbels’ orders, left the 
Church dispute severely alone. The Free Reich Synod, 
as it seems likely to be called, drew up a simple but striking 
declaration of faith, in which each positive affirmation 
is followed by a clause beginning * the heresy is refuted 
that .. .”—the heresies in question being various 
untenable claims put forward by the German Christians 
and others who desire to subject the ideals of the 
Church to the ideals of the State. The question of 
Church finance has still to be decided, but there are signs 
that congregations are prepared to bear any burden that 
may be laid on them through the withdrawal of the 


proceeds of the church tax. Barmen is in Westphalia 
but the Bishops of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg hay, 
identified themselves with the refusal to negotiate 
constitutional questions with Reich Bishop Miiller, 
* * * * 
The Sedition Bill 
Sir William Holdsworth’s authoritative criticisna of tho 
Incitement ‘and Disaffection Bill, added to the strong 
feeling expressed in the House of Commons, has induced 
the Attorney-General to accept amendments which will 
probably render the measure, by the time it emerges fro, 
the Standing Committee, comparatively InnocuoLs, 
That is the most that ean be said for it. The dangcroys 
clause that made it an offence for a person merely to 
be in possession, “ without lawful excuse,” of a document 
which might be disseminated with a view to seducing 
members of the forces, is now safeguarded by the words 
“with the intent to commit, or to aid, abet, counsel, oy 
procure the commission of an offence,” and the sub. 
section which would create a new crime by making it 
an offence to attempt “ any act preparatory to the com- 
mission of an offence under Section I of the Act.” was 
dropped altogether on Tuesday. Another section will have 
to be drastically altered if the vital objections raised by 
Sir William Holdsworth are to be removed. It would be 
monstrous that a single Justice of the Peace should haye 
power to grant asearch warrant on suspicion, and still nore 
if a single constable named in a warrant were given carte 
blanche to enter the suspected premises and there search 
any persons, or seize any documents, he chose. This 
clause demands complete re-drafting. 
. * * * * 
Across Continents by Road 
The Alliance Internationale de Tourisme, which has 
been holding its annual conference in London, thinks in 
terms not of countries but of continents. It discussed 
among other matters a projected international highway 
from England via Constantinople to India in the East and 
Capetown in the South, and the construction of new 
stretches of highway in regions where at present none 
exist. But apart from indifferent roads there are obstacles 
within Europe to the trans-continental motoring tourist, 
and not the least of these are the exorbitant duties which 
some countries exact from every traveller who would 
cross their boundaries with a car. The Automobile 
Association point to the abandonment of contemplated 
tours on the Continent by many tourists who are not 
prepared to pay the heavy guarantees which must be 
deposited at certain frontiers. This is a matter in which 
economic nationalism over-reaches itself and deprives 
countries of the profits of tourism—which are, in cffect, 
an invisible export. 
* * m * 
The Entertainments Tax 
Though Mr. Chamberlain was unable to make any 
concession on the Entertainments Tax in his Budget. it 
is still hoped that he may be persuaded to make sone 
reduction that will be applicable at the end of the ealendar 
year. Two requests have been made to him—one, that 
the tax should be abolished on seats costing sixpence or 
less (that is, in cinemas), and second, that it should not 
be levied at any entertainment where the performers are 
personally present, as in dramatic performances and 
concerts. Of the two proposed remissions, the second is 
far the more urgent, for it directly affects the employmcnt 
of actors and actresses, among whom there is much dis- 
tress, not only arising from the trade slump, but also from 
competition with the mass-production industry of the 
films. Seats in the human theatre necessarily cost more 
than in the mechanically-equipped cinema, and the ad 
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ralorem tax put on the top of the higher admission charges 
further handicaps performances already hit by the cinemas. 
Moreover, the tax is a severe discouragement of the finer 
forms of dramatic enterprise which at all times have a 
hard struggle to exist, 
* * * * 

The Irish Free State Senate 

The Bill to abolish the Irish Free State Senate, passed 
py the Dail, was duly presented last Friday to the Senate 
itself, which was called upon to discuss its own death- 
warrant. Mr. de Valera informed it that it was with the 
pest intentions and solely in the interests of good govern- 
ment that he asked it to prepare to die. The Senate, 
however, took another view, and resolved to prolong its 
life so far as the law permits. Under the Constitution it 
has the power to delay a Bill for eighteen months. But a 
measure has already been passed by the Dail, and vetoed 
by the Senate, limiting the latter’s suspensive power to 
three months. The limiting Bill may become law in the 
spring of next year, and three months later the Senate 
will have exhausted its power to delay its own abolition. 
Therefore in little more than one year’s time, if Mr. de 
Valera and the Dail persist, and there is no general elec- 
tion, the Irish Parliament will consist of one Chamber, 
with an avowed Republican as head of the Government, 
and a Republican majority behind him. Ireland will 
discover what motoring without brakes is like. 

* ek * 

Thrift and Economic Power 

In the past more has been said by rich people than was 
altogether seemly about the virtues of thrift among the 
poor, when the more pressing need was to secure a wage 
level which made the exercise of thrift possible. Post- 
War increases in the savings of small investors, no doubt, 
show a praiseworthy cultivation of the habit of thrift ; 
but what is still more important is that the wider distri- 
bution of the nation’s wealth has made such saving pos- 
sible. Lord Lothian, speaking at the National Savings 
Assembly at Lowestoft, contrasted the £285,000,000 
deposited in the Post Office and Trustees Savings Banks 
in 1913 with the £1,119,000,000 invested today ; and, 
adding investments in such institutions as building 
societies, he found that the small investors of Britain 
possess about £2,500,000,000 of savings. This figure 
shows that comparatively poor people own an important 
and increasing proportion of the total capital of the coun- 
try, and it is a decisive answer to Socialists who say that 
the present economic system has nothing more to offer 
to the masses of the people. No doubt the economic 
power which savings confer is not always regulated in the 
intcrests of investors as it should be. It is with a view to 
securing one improvement in this respect that the National 
Savings Committee, as Lord Mottistone announces, has 
proposed a scheme for placing share-out clubs on a 


sounder basis. 
* * * * 


The Merthyr Result 

Not much in the way of political moral can be drawn 
from the Merthyr by-election, but one or two points 
of interest arise. In a constituency where unemploy- 
ment has been prolonged and distress severe the Com- 
munist—about the strongest candidate the Communists 
could produce—is at the bottom of the poll and forfeits 
his deposit. So does the I.L.P. candidate. The Liberal 
got 1,800 votes more than in 1929, thanks no doubt 
to some Conservative support. The successful Labour can- 
didate, Mr. S. O. Davies, who got 18,645 votes against 10,376 
given to the Liberal, represents, as usual, local interests, 
and there is no reason to suppose he will be any strength to 
the Opposition in debate in the House. But the signal 
failure of both the Far Left candidates is satisfactory. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The most 
interesting debate of the week arose on the Government’s 
proposal to repeal the Land Taxes inaugurated by Lord 
Snowden in 1931, the preparations for which have been 
suspended for two years. Several Opposition members 
discovered a greater enthusiasm for the taxes than they 
had manifested in 1931, but the chief purpose of all of 
them was the legitimate baiting of the Prime Minister, 
who had not stinted his praise in that year. He was 
himself absent during the debate and so was Mr. Thomas, 
but both might have been present without too much 
embarrassment, because Mr. Clement Davies, a convinced 
and confirmed land-taxer, declared the 1931 taxes to be 
stupid and impracticable. He added some revelations 
of the desperate efforts in 1931 made to prevent a breach 
between the Liberal and Labour parties, which were 
damaging to those now asserting that the National 
Government was a hypocritical alliance. This speech 
really swayed the debate, though Mr. Chamberlain 
discharged well a task made difficult by the undoubted 
fact that so far the formal repeal of the taxes has been 
ruled out as contrary to the spirit of a National Govern- 
ment. Lord Eustace Perey made an Olympian confession 
of the need for land reform, and of the ethics of increment 
duties, which were very different from the 1931 taxes. 
Sir Francis Acland showed that he can be angry, and 
Sir A. Sinclair spoke too long and too glibly. But with 
all its faults the debate was nearer to a real tussle than 
most debates have been during this Parliament. 

* x % 

Other debates on the Committee stage of the Finance 
Bill have been mostly a revival of former fiscal contro- 
versies. Honours have been pretty even. The high 
protectionists, for whom Mr. Herbert Williams has 
constituted himself the guardian devil, were rebuffed 
in an attempt to keep insulin off the free list. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s defence of putting it on was a little master- 
piece. He has an air of conviction of his own infalli- 
bility, which served him in good stead in the announce- 
ment of the Note on the American War Debt. This 
Note, incidentally, was recognized by members to be dis- 
tasteful but inevitable. Mr. Elliot did not have so 
smooth a passage as usual in presenting his proposals to 
subsidize processed milk. He ran against both those 
who are still anxious about the dairying industry, and the 
surviving advocates of economy. The significant feature 
of this debate was a general appeal to extend the distri- 
bution of free or of cheap milk, and Sir Edward Grigg 
and others contended that this proposal, which is a minor 
feature of the Government's policy, should become its 
main feature. This, of course, would be an _ indirect 
subsidy too, because someone would have to pay pro- 
ducers for their milk. But the House is anxious to begin 
that expansion of consumption which is the economic 
substitute, if it can only be the practical sequel of the 
regulation of supplies. 

* a * * 

The Waterloo Bridge debate was a closely fought 
affair, just turned against the proposal to rebuild instead 
of to reconstruct by the speech of a prominent back- 
bencher, Mr. W. S. Morrison. The practical effect of 
the victory is only that no grant by the general taxpayer 
will be made except for reconstruction. Good speeches 
from the other side were made by Mr. Wilmot, who is a 
great acquisition to the Labour party, and Mr. Clarke 
who put the case for the Port of London Authority. 
There were a good many converts to the idea of a new 
bridge since two years ago; but most members seemed 
to miss the point that the really useful new bridge would 
be at Charing Cross. 
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N May 25th last the United States Secretary of State 
sent in a bill to the British Government setting 
forth the amount due on June 15th, and arrears on account 
rendered, totalling more than 50 million pounds. Since 
to this must be added the further sum that would 
become due in December, the British Government was 
confronted with a request to pay 70 million pounds 
to the American Government during the present financial 
year. The account is correct. There is no disputing 
liability. And our Ambassador in Washington had been 
verbally informed that unless the whole amount was 
paid as it became due this country wou'd be regarded as 
a defaulter. The British reply is a statement of the 
reasons which have led the Government, without any 
intention of repudiating obligations, to suspend further 
payments until it has become possible to discuss and settle 
the whole problem of inter-governmental War debts. 

The statement is addressed to two audiences—to the 
people of the United States and to the people of this 
country. The former do not see the matter as we see it, 
They recall that during the War vast sums were raised for 
loans to Great Britain by the contributions of American 
citizens and that their own Government has to pay the 
interest out of taxes levied on them. The fact that this 
money was spent in America to the lasting advantage of 
American industry is not held to be relevant, for the 
products went to Great Britain or her Allies and helped 
her in the prosecution of the War. Nor is Britain’s 
liability affected by the fact that she has not been able, 
or has not thought it prudent, to extract from her own 
debtors the amount that they owed to her. And if the 
ease for revision is based, not on right, but on reasonable 
consideration of the great wealth of America and the 
comparative poverty of Britain, it can no longer be 
sustained. With American industry passing through 
the most severe crisis of modern times, with ten million 
people unemployed, with taxation increasing, and the 
Budget showing an enormous deficit, how can it be fairly 
represented that the British people are in more severe 
straits than the American? On the contrary, Great 
Britain is in the happy position of balancing its Budget, 
and showing a surplus which enables it to reduce taxation 
and partially restore wage cuts. 

Such, to the average American, with his eyes on the 
disasters of his own country and not much interested in 
the higher economics, is the case which makes his objec- 
tions to debt revision seem unanswerable. To most 
people on this side of the water the clear, sensible reply of 
the British Government seems equally unanswerable, 
The Note wisely refrains from mentioning any of the 
war-time circumstances which swelled the total of the 
debt or the industrial advantage gained by the United 
States, and does not emphasize, as did the Note of Decem- 
ber, 1932, the advantages which Americans would 
derive from revision. It confines itself to the supremely 
relevant facts of the inequality and inequity of the distri- 
bution of war payments which puts this country in the 
unique position of reeciving nothing, on balance, from 
its creditors whilst it has paid three times as much to the 
United States Government as the latter has received from 
all the other Governments put together; and has borne 
in consequence a burden of taxation far higher than that 
imposed on America, and for most of the time twice as 
high. The United Kingdom, with one-third of the popu- 
lation of the United States, has had to meet the charges of 
War advances of 7,800 million dollars without any net 
receipts against these charges ; the United States, against 
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AMERICAN WAR DEBT 


her 10,050 million dollars advanced, received 2.793 
million dollars, of which 2,025 came from this country— 
or nearly half the amount originally lent to us. This 
latter sum, it might be added, was largely advanced ty 
us to be re-lent to our Allies. 


This country is entitled to point out that it was the 
first to realize, and the first to act upon the conviction, 
that these repayments of unproductive War loans 
between governments and governments could do nothing 
but harm—harm as much to those who received as those 
who paid. This doctrine was laid down in the Balfour 
Note, which declared that Great Britain would demand 
no more in payments on War debts and_ reparations 
combined than was necessary to mect our debt payment 
to America. It has to be admitted that from the first 
America refused to recognize any connexion between 
our debt payments to her and our receipts from Europe ; 
but for us the connexion was a hard reality, if we were 
to continue to send huge payments which the American 
tariff made it impossible to render in the form of goods 
or services. As long as Europe met her obligations to 
us it was possible for us to meet our obligations to the 
United States; but when, in 1931, through the active 
intervention of the then American President, Mr. Hooy er, 
a Moratorium was arranged, and it became thence- 
forward impossible to collect our debts from Enrope, 
this country had reason to ask that America should 
pursue the policy indicated by her own action and make a 
more equitable settlement. It was to provide an atmo- 
sphere favourable to such a settlement that the British 
Government in December, 1932, paid in gold the full 
instalment then due. And if all further attempts to 
enter upon negotiations and discuss revision have failed, 
that is not the fault of Great Britain; it is because 
President Roosevelt has been unwilling to force this 
issue on a reluctant Congress in a period of national 
crisis, and because Coneress itself has feared the effect 
which any remission of debt would have upon the minds 
of the American people. 


The position had become one of deadlock. It had 
become impossible, at present, to reconcile the points of 
view. Our Government was undoubtedly confronted 
with a formidable dilemma. On the one hand is the 
twofold consideration that a debt is a debt, and that it 
is a dangerous thing for a great creditor country to shirk 
its obligations ; and also that it is a matter of supreme 
policy for Great Britain to maintain friendly relations 
with America. On the other hand is the conviction 
that to attempt to revive the whole system of inter- 
governmental payments would add to the chaos of 
Europe, and that for Britain to pay without being 
paid would destroy the prospects of recovery. Happily, 
enlightened people in America understand our position. 
Many of them are even rclicved that by putting ourselves 
temporarily in default we have enabled American states- 
men to shelye an issue which they dare not attempt to 
solve. The Government, therefore, has taken the only 
course that was open to it when it decided against the 
immediate discharge of its full obligations. But at 
the same time, in announcing that it has no intention 
of repudiating them, it would surely have been wise 
if it had offered something in proof of its sincerity. 
Taking its stand, as it does, on the new situation created 
by the Hoover Moratorium, it should at least have 
proposed to carry out the terms of the Moratorium 
agreement, which involved payment of about four 
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million pounds a year for ten years. This would not 
have prevented America from declaring us in default, 
put it would have put us in the position of carrying out 
the terms of an agreement which was the starting point 
of the new situation. This is a step which Mr. Cham- 


OCCASIONAL BIOGRAPHIES—II: 


OR the first time France is represented at Geneva 
by a member of the French Academy, whose speech 
last weck was the least academic ever made in the austere 
precincts of the League of Nations. The speech was 
characteristic of the man. Louis Barthou remains, at 
73, a gavroche—a mischievous urchin to whom a blank 
wall is an irresistible temptation to an insulting or 
obscene inscription. But, in M. Barthou’s case, the 
inscription would be really witty. He belongs to a 
generation that was too much disposed to see everything 
sub specie fornicationis, Who else would have succeeded 
in dragging an illusion to the bastardy law into a speech 
on disarmament ? 

The speech was characteristic of the man in being a 
brilliant picee of oratorical fencing, for M. Barthou is in 
the first rank as a parliamentary debater. All his thrusts 
went home and he was particularly effective in dealing 
with the events of last October. Whatever Sir John 
Simon may say, the British Government did at that time 
agree that it was necessary, before there was any dis- 
armament on one side or rearmament on the other, to 
test the system of control adopted for a certain period to 
see whether it worked. M. Barthou’s reference to 
this matter was more justifiable than some of his quips 
and jeers, which were more amusing than practical. All 
through the speech there was an undercurrent of resent- 
ment at what appears to the French (and to many other 
people on the Continent) to be British self-righteousness. 
“You must all make sacrifices,” said the British Prime 
Minister in his speech at Geneva last year in introducing 
the British draft convention. And a delegate said 
afterwards : ‘* Why did he not say ‘ We’ ?” 

Nobody could aecuse M. Barthou of self-rightcousness. 
Nor has he been troubled in a political career of nearly half 
a century by too rigid political principles. He belongs 
to a category of French politicians that may be described 
as political maids-of-all-work, always ready to turn their 
hand to any job in an emergency. Naturally, M. Barthou 
is in the Centre. The Centre is a convenient position, 
for one can always move a little to the Right or the 
Left without any abrupt change. The politicians of the 
Centre are never in a majority, but some of them are 
usually in office. It has been said that France is on 
the whole Left Centre. However that may be, whenever 
there has been a majority of the Left in the Chamber, 
it has always fallen to pieces through lack of homo- 
gencity, except during the famous period of the “ Bloc 
des Gauches ” and the Combes Cabinet in 1902-1905. 
So, as there is never a majority of the Right, the services 
of the Centre are almost always required by one side or 
the other. The politicians of the Centre take their 
colour from their temporary allies and, when the minis- 
terial combination is “ national,”’ they avoid the difliculty 
of the chameleon on the Scottish plaid by remaining in 
the Centre. 

No politician even of the Centre is more adaptable 
than M. Barthou, and, although his best friends would 
not pretend that he has any claim to be considered 
a statesman, he is intelligent, witty and a very skilful 
political manipulator. He has been too long immersed 
in the petty details of parliamentary combinations to be 


berlain and his colleagues might well consider. It 
would put us right with our best friends in America, 
and make it easier for them, when the favourable moment 
comes, to create an atmosphere conducive to a final and 
friendly settlement. 


M. BARTHOU 


a really successful diplomatist, and he was not a success 
at Genoa in 1922, but it has to be said that he had net 
a free hand, for M. Poincaré kept him with his ear glued 
to the telephone receiver. A diplomatist should wear a 
velvet glove on an iron hand. In M. Barthou’s case it 
is the other way round. His bark is worse than his bite 
and he is firm only when there is somebody behind him, 
as at Genoa, to make him firm. Diplomatic relations 
with him are not easy because, when one thinks that 
one knows where he is, he slips through one’s fingers. 
Diplomatic relations with M. Poincaré were not easy, 
but for very different reasons. There is a certain physical 
resemblance between them, but no two men could be 
more different in character. M. Poincaré is an animated 
dossier, not supple enough, whereas M. Barthou is too 
supple, or rather perhaps too clever. In that respect 
he resembles Briand. In the years immediately before 
the War, M. Barthou was associated with Briand in the 
unsuccessful attempt to form a great Centre party— 
Briand called it the “ politique d’apaisement ’’—and, 
when Briand resigned in March, 1913, M. Barthou 
succeeded him as Prime Minister and carried through 
Parliament the Three-year Service Law, which the 
Briand Cabinet had introduced. 

M. Barthou showed his adaptability in connexion with 
the French Note of April 17th. It is an open secret that 
he had written a Note of a more conciliatory character, 
but, finding that it had no chance of being accepted by 
the Cabinet and might oblige him to resign, he sat up 
half the night to write another. When the Note was read 
to the Cabinet, M. Tardieu, it is said, was disagreeably 
surprised, for he had had his eye on the succession to the 
Foreign Ministry. M. Barthou has not the reputation of 
scrupulous loyalty to his colleagues, and has often been 
a dissolvent element in a Cabinet of which he was a 
member. That he is not always particular about his 
methods was shown by his action in supplying the late 
M. Calmette with documents that he had carried off from 
the State archives to be used in the campaign of the 
Figaro against M. Caillaux early in 1914. He is now, 
however, on excellent terms with M. Caillaux. During 
the Genoa Conference there was an incident that Mr. 
Wickham Steed has certainly not forgotten. Thanks to 
an indiscretion somewhere a strictly accurate account of 
a private conversation between M. Barthou and Mr. 
Lloyd George appeared in a Paris paper and in The Times. 
Pressure was brought to bear on M. Barthou to deny 
the authenticity of the report, and he did deny it, in spite 
of the protests of the French journalist principally con- 
cerned, although its publication was to the advantage 
of the French Government. 

M. Barthou is a hard worker, who gets up at five or six 
o'clock in the morning and goes to bed between nine and 
ten. He rarely accepts an invitation to dinner, unless it 
is an official function that he cannot avoid. Ilis literary 
tastes are well known, and it is probable that he is 
prouder of being an Academician than of being Foreign 
Minister. He has a great collection of original manu- 
scripts and autograph letters. In private he is an 
amusing and witty talker and extremely agreeable. 

P. Q. R, 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE persistent, but not necessarily well-founded, 
rumours of an impending crisis in Germany are 
taken most seriously by those who realize how much 
hangs on President Hindenburg’s health. The Pre- 
sident is suffering from severe prostate trouble, and at 
his age no operation is possible. Te is commander- 
in-chief of the Reichswehr, and while he lives the loyalty 
of that body to the head of the State is not in question. 
But the higher command of the Reichswehr is notoriously 
non-Nazi—not to say anti-Nazi—and its attitude towards 
a Nazi President is problematic. But here there is the 
rank-and-file to consider, and the number of these is 
being rapidly increased by the enlistment of new recruits, 
many of them coming from the S.A. If President 
Hindenburg lives long enough for these to come under 
the full influence of Reichswehr traditions, and abandon 
other political affiliations, then the Reichswehr will be 
a foree with which an ambitious—or, perhaps, a public- 
spirited—soldier could do much, But if the crisis were 
to come in the next month or two the regular army could 
hardly be relied on as a weapon against Captain Rohm 

and the S.A. 

x * * * 

Mr. J. H. Thomas, I see, says he will never fight again 
under a party ticket. It is not a surprising decision. 
Suppose the Conservatives decided to contest the next 
General Election on party lines—what party ticket 
could Mr. Thomas fight on? Or the Prime Minister ? 
Or the handful of supporters who wear the badge of 
National Labour in the House of Commons? It is 
very hard to see where their political future will lie. 
The older men may be quite content to step out of the 
arena altogether, but it will be a misfortune if so able 
and respected a young Minister as Mr. Maleolm Mac- 
Donald, or an ex-Minister like Sir George Gillett, is left 
without a party to give him support at the clection 
and a backing in the House. The National Labour 
Membcrs must be conscious enough of their own diffi- 
culties, and no doubt they are counting on at least one 
more election under the National banner. After that, 
who knows ? 

* * * * 

Mr. H. G. Wells’ autobiography, whose impending 
appearance I mentioned earlicr in the year, is likely 
to be published in the autumn, and will be found to 
be conceived, as might be expected of its author, on rather 
novel lines. Up to the age of 34 (when he was writing 
Anticipations) Mr. Wells tells a _— straightforward 
story of himself, his development and his orientation 
towards life. From that point on—another 34 years—he 
links himself with the larger world through his books, 
discussing them one by one, showing why they were 
written, explaining what he was driving at in cach case, 
putting them in re'ation with the external events of the 
moment. If we consider the range of Mr. Wells’ output 
there are not many spheres of human thought and 
activity on which he can avoid expressing himself. 
He thinks, by the way, that The Invisthle Man is probably 
the most popular (not necessarily the best) of his novels, 


* %* ok a 


As a writer Mr. F.S. Oliver could not be placed beside 
the great literary bankers like Grote and Bagchot, but it 
would be hard to mention any contemporary business 
man—and a retail business man at that --who attained 
anything like the same literary distinction. It was 
Ordeal by Battle, a kind of essay in the higher Imperialism, 
that made his name known to the widest public, 


but his Alevander Hamilton, published nine years 
earlier (in 1906), had already established itself in the front 
rank of political biographies. Probably not one in q 
hundred of the readers of cither realised that their author 
was an active director of Debenham and Frecbody’s, 
But the story went that a West End club did, and much 
to its discredit kept its doors closed against what it called 
““a damned haberdasher.”’ 
* * * * 

Sir Oswald Mosley, I see, is satisfied that “ once the 
public really understand Blackshirt policy the victory js 
ours.” I wonder. For there is after all Sir Oswald 
himself. The publie will need to understand him a great 
deal better before it delivers itself into its hands. There 
is no reason at all why he should not voyage from the 
Conservative Party into a Labour Cabinct, thence into 
the unfortunate New Party of his own creation and so on 
to an Anglicized version of Italian Fascism. All that is a 
personal matter, but if voting Fascist means voting for the 
supremacy of Sir Oswald Mosley, then, as T say, I doubt 
whether mere approval of the platform programmes of 
the Blackshirts will be enough to dispel the doubts of the 
electorate. 

x * * * 

Most people will regard the award of a knighthood to 
Dr. F. G. Banting, the inventor of insulin, as the most 
interesting entry in the Birthday Honours. But while 
we are praising famous men let us not forget the earlier 
Banting, who endowed the English language with the 
verb “to bant.” He was not a doctor, only a cabinet- 
maker, but his method of (as the dictionary puts it) 
*yeducing corpulence by avoiding fat, starch and sugar 
in food” has been practised for generations by the pre- 
decessors of those clements in socicty who today do the 
same thing and eall it slimming. 

x * * * 

As the feclings of cyclists have more than onee heen 
lacerated by observations —completely well-intentioned 
~-in this column T append the following extract without 
comment of any kind :— 


* It was reported that various clubs adhering to the International 
Touring Alliance which were interested in cycle touring had been 
asked whether in their view the construction of separate cycle 
tracks along the highways would be of advantage to cyclists. All 
the clubs questioned, with the sole exception of the Cyclists 
Touring Club of Great Britain, had replied in favour of evele paths. 
The C.T.C, stated that the provision of eycle paths at the side of 
any of the main roads in this country would not be with the object 
of giving cyclists a good path on which to ride, but to remove them 
from the road in the interest of motorists. The cost of providing 
such paths would be enormous. The congress [ Annual Congress of 
the International Touring Alliance] expressed approval of the general 
proposal of cycle paths.”- The Tomes, June Sth, 1934. 

* % % ae 


This being essentially a personal column IT make no 
apology for mentioning from time to time new books 
which have impressed me for one reason or another, 
in fu'l consciousness that my own taste may be by no 
means that of some expert and expericnced reviewer 
at the other end of the paper. Today [ shou'd like to 


recommend unreserved'y Conrad Heiden’s History of 


National Socialism, just published by Methuen. There 
is nothing else in’ Enelish, so far as I know, that 


covers the same ground, and now that the future of 


Hitlerism may decide the future of the whole of Europe, 
a clear understanding of the cleven years’ record of Herr 
Hitler himself (1923 was the year both of the unsueecss- 


ful Munich putseh and of Mein Kampf) and his chief 


associates becomes so important as to be almost a duty. 

On all that Herr Heiden contrives to be singularly 

illuminating and at the same time singularly objective. 
JANUS. 
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MONEY AND EMPLOYMENT 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


HE correspondence columns of The Spectator have 
recently provided further evidence of the immense 
interest taken today in monetary problems. It is true 
that, as the orthodox always emphasize, advanced 
monetary theories have invariably been popular during 
periods of economic distress. But it is extremely 
doubtful whether they have ever been so widely discussed 
and advocated as at the present time. Unemployment 
and poverty, the wilful destruction of commodities badly 
needed by the poor, have awakened millions to the 
existence of the problem expressed in the familiar paradox, 
“ Starvation in the midst of plenty.” Moreover, faith in 
orthodox monetary principles received perhaps __ its 
severest blow when Great Britain left the gold standard 
without any of the alarming conse quences predicted by the 
pundits. 

Reformers can point to the incontrovertible fact that 
the world monetary system has completely broken down. 
Whether they are justified in putting all the blame on 
“international finance” and the gold standard itself 
is another matter. Bankers and financiers were certainly 
not the chief sinners in respect of War debts and trade 
hindrances, the principal causes of a state of dislocation 
and distress which would probably have proved too much 
for any monetary system. However that may be, there 
is today a currency chaos, both in matters of theory and 
in actual fact, which baffles description. There are the 
“gold bloc ” countries, such as France and Switzerland, 
which have retained orthodoxy at the cost of increasing 
depression, and the “insolvency gold standard * countries 
like Germany whic]: have retained it, more or less, at the 
expense of their cr:ditors. There is the “ sterlingaria ” 
group of managed currencies which follows the pound. 
Various countries, such as Japan, are on the sort of 
inflated paper standard familiar in the immediate post- 
War period. Last, but not least, the United States have 
returned to a novel variety of provisional gold standard 
all their own—combined now with rather perplexing 
arrangements regarding silver. 

Although these confused conditions have not prevented 
a gradual trade recovery in many parts of the world, they 
obviously leave much to be desired. Very significantly, 
the recovery has been mainly within areas of national 
sovercignty. International trade shows little improve- 
ment. If it is to recover, some form of ordered relation- 
ship between national currencies will almost certainly be 
needed. One vital monetary problem confronting the 
world thus concerns the question what that relationship 
is to be. 

Some currency reformers, who expend much ink and 
encrgy in attacking the Government for their supposed 
theoretical adherence to the gold standard in deference 
to ‘financial interests,” scem to have forgotten that 
our return to it has been officially declared to depend 
on a formidable list of demands. War debts must be 
settled, trade barriers lowered, world prices raised, and, 
most important of all from the curreney point of view, 
adequate measures to prevent undue fluctuations in 


world gold-prices be agreed on before we consider 


taking once again the risk of stabilization. In other 
words, as far as we are concerned the old * automatic ” 
gold standard is as dead as mutton ; we are only prepared 
to accept an international managed standard based on 
metal for the sake of tradition and convenience. The 
certainly formidable, but 


intervening obstacles are 


except for advocates of various revolutionary trading 





schemes few would deny this to be the most satisfactory 
basis of monetary reform. 

It is, however, dependent upon the hazards of inter- 
national agreement, which seems as far off as ever. In 
the meantime we possess a managed currency, and the 
immediate problem for us is how it should be managed. 
The indications so far are that the authorities are 
endeavouring to manage as little as possible, or rather 
to keep as near as may be to the traditional rules of the 
game. They have concentrated on cheap money, lowering 
interest rates and facilitating conversions, the classic 
stimuli of trade revival. Although they have achieved a 
very considerable measure of success, unemployment has 
not yet been reduced by a third, in spite of the fact that 
industry has received the non-recurring impulse of 
protection. The interest in monetary reform seems to 
be due above all to a feeling that the process of recovery 
should be accelerated and that appropriate financial 
measures would achieve this end. 

Broadly speaking, and ignoring the innumerable shedes, 
the reformers fall into two main categories ; those who 
base their views on more or less recognized economic 
premises and certain more revolutionary and adven- 
The first category is not confined to 
it includes a great many 
Mr. Keynes is probably the 
Starting 


turous spirits. 
a few advanced thinkers : 
leading British economists. 
most explicit and the most advanced of these. 
from a carefully reasoned theory of the trade cycle, he 
maintains that the essential factor in trade recovery is not 
merely cheap money but, above all, an increase in the 
national volume of expenditure. This is the 
fact in the economic situation, and it is possible to 
If it is desired to raise 


basie 


regulate it by monetary action. 
prices and stimulate trade in a period of depression, 
Governments should undertake capital expenditure 
(public works) and encourage private investment either 
by deliberate reductions of taxation directed to this end, 
by cheap credit facilities, or even by subsidies. The 
essential thing is that money should be spent, and even 
if the printing-press is used and bank credit expanded 
there is no need to fear disaster unless the process gets 
out of control. As prices rise to the desired level and 
business absorbs the unemployed, Government action 
should gradually cease, and the object of monetary policy 
should be to avoid inflation or deflation and maintain a 
steady price level. 

The revolutionary reformers go a great deal further. 
The best-known is Major Douglas. His Social Credit 
ideas were fully discussed by the Macmillan Committee, 
who remained unimpressed. The basic theory is much 
the same as that of modern like Mr. Cole 

that the present economic system does not and cannot 
distribute sufficient purchasing-power to enable the 
disposal of the goods which are or can be produced. 
Instead of putting forward complete Socialist planning 
as a remedy, the Social Credit advocates have evolved a 
scheme for the distribution of purchasing-power to the 
community in a manner which they claim will not result 
It involves the complete transformation 
of the banking system. Although the adoption of Social 
Credit would not, like the imply 
revolution, it would mean revolutionary monetary and 
financial changes and probably the complete abandon- 
ment of the City of London, with its very considerable 


Socialists 


in inflation. 


Socialist remedy, 


international carnings. 
Should it be admitted that there is today a case for 
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cautious monetary experiment, there is practically only 


one direction it can take. If Mr. Keynes and those 
who think like him are right we could achieve a great 
many desirable objects at little or no real cost. For 
the essence of the theory is that recovery, once stimu- 
lated, more than makes up for the burden incurred by 
the Treasury in financing it. President Roosevelt 
is spending thousands, Herr Hitler hundreds, of millions 
on that theory. We are still dominated by the idea that 
war is the sole justification for departure from the rules 
of “ sound finance.” Yet the need is urgent—industries 
to be reorganized and re-equipped, slums to be cleared, 
roads and bridges to be built, water supplies and drainage 
schemes to be carried out, resettlement schemes at home 
and in the Empire to be financed. We can afford it all 


—————= 


in the sense of having unused labour and capital available, 
with no question of recourse to the printing-press, The 
best way to cut the ground from under the feet of Faseisn, 
would be to put the unemployed to work on great public 
service schemes. Why should the Germans have a mono. 
poly of labour camps and work programmes ? We are not 
an impoverished debtor nation; if the balance of pay- 
ments is disturbed by increased imports it will help our 
debtors to pay and our customers to buy from us. Should 
prices rise, that will do no harm provided it results from 
increased consumption rather than curtailed production, 
At the worst we need only fear a fall in sterling ; at the 
best we should provide a real stimulus to world recovery, 
And in any case we should be diminishing an evil the cost 
of which is incalculable—unemployment. 


OUR GREATEST BENEFACTOR—II 


By ANDRE MAUROIS 


[Neat weeh’s article in this series is by Mr. FE. M. Forster.] 


HO is the supreme benefactor of mankind ? Well, 

first of all, in what category of “ benefactors ” 

should we seck him? Among the founders of religions ? 
But they founded intolerance as well as faith, engendered 
persecutions along with saints. Among philosophers ? 
But their purest ideas have been distorted by their 
Rousseau the sentimentalist unwittingly 
and unintentionally inspired the butchery of the Terror ; 
Hegel begat Marx, who begat Lenin, who, though wor- 
shipped by some, has nevertheless been the cause of 
vast suffering to many innocent people. Among states- 
men? Of these, some have been makers of one country’s 
greatness, but I can point to none who could be 
called benefactors of humanity. Wilson would have 
welcomed the title, but failed to win it, and his pursuit 
of that crown lost him, in his own country, even the 
name of statesman. Is he to be sought amongst the 
poets or musicians ? Shakespeare or Hugo? Wagner 
or Beethoven ? These men have given great joys to 
countless of their fellows, and at first glanee it would be 
here that we might be tempted to seck the greatest 
benefactor. But on second thoughts we reflect that 
the number of those affected forms only a minute portion 
of mankind, and that to the most unhappy they are 
unknown. Among the men of science ? Here perhaps 
we shall find men whose work has transformed the lives 
of men who have neither understood nor even known 
about it. But, again on second thoughts, is there any 
invention which has not brought tragedy as well as 
profit in its train? The steam-engine and modern 
chemistry have put vast forces at man’s service, but 
have likewise brought unemployment and_ over-pro- 


disciples : 


duction. Even medical discoveries have not lacked 
dangerous and unforeseen repercussions. 

We must look more closely. 

What should mankind’s greatest benefactor have 


accomplished ? He should have freed humanity from 
its most painful evils; and the ills that poison man’s 
Jot are these—-hunger, thirst, cold, fear and pain. In 
the beginning men were weak and stupid creatures, in 
terror of animals more vigorous than themselves, ignorant 
of fire and artificial light, never sure of the next day’s 
food and drink, and living a wretched, hunted life. 
Their true saviours, without whom this race of weaklings 
would doubtless have died out, obliterated by the larger 
wild beasts, were the Unknown Man who tamed the 
horse, the Unknown Man who discovered the art of 
making fire, the Unknown Man who invented the stone 
axe, the Unknown Man who first sowed seed, and above 


all, the Unknown Man who framed the first rules for his 
tribe and made it possible to live in common and sleep 
in peace. In Whitehall and under the Are de Triomphe 
are memorials to Unknown Warriors; the squares of 
our capitals should display the statues of Unknown 
Inventors. I should like to see in Trafalgar Square 
a monument to the Inventor of the Flint Arrow, without 
whom there would be no Trafalgar Square. In Central 
’ark, New York, I should like to see three statnes: 
one of the Inventor of the Rudder, another of the 
Inventor of the Sail, and a third of the Inventor of the 
Compass, for without these three men there would 
never have been a New York. 

A French historian, Commandant Lefévre-Desnouettes, 
has shown from learned researches that the real cause of 
the disappearance of slavery was neither intellectual 
progress nor the refinement of sensibility, but the inven- 
tion, by a man unknown, of the collar which enables a 
horse to apply its whole strength to the moving of a load, 
Look at all ancient pictures, drawings, carvings, and you 
will see the horse’s head erect and hooded. Why? 
Because the horse, harnessed too high, felt strangled when 
it made a violent effort. To shift heavy loads, the blocks 
of the Pyramids or the stones of a cathedral, whole 
battalions of hapless labourers were then required. The 
collar of the horse appears in documents about the tenth 
century of our era, and altered the labourer’s lot. In the 
heart of some great city of workmen, or at the base of 
the Pyramid of Cheops, should stand the statue of the 
Man who Invented Modern Harness. 

And yet, can these great discoveries be attributed to 
single men? A resolute individual completes the inven- 
tion, but before him come hundreds of seekers who made 
it possible. Edison, Marconi and Rutherford are preceded 
and surrounded and followed by unknown collaborators 
who helped and shaped them. Every society is a collec- 
tive, unconscious inventor. Our own socicty, it may 
safely be predicted, will invent the new economic form 
which will replace both capitalism and communism, and 
give us, for some centuries, a new equilibrium. But will 
this new formula be found by this economist or that 
statesman, by Mr. Keynes or Sir Oswald Mosley? It 
seems unlikely. No single mind is powerful enough to 
grasp and arrange all the data of such a problem. But 
the minds of millions of suffering men grope their way to 
a solution. Humanity as a wholc is like a giant inventor 
in an infinite laboratory, distilling in his retorts the man 
of the future. The only great benefactor of men is Time. 
And how long it is since they made him a god ! 
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ANALYSING THE MOTORIST 


By DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


HEN the public conscience ultimately becomes 
alive to the impropriety of allowing motorists 
to continue the wholesale assassination of themselves 
and their fellow creatures in which they are now per- 
mitted to indulge (the present average of deaths on the 
road is about sixteen a day), steps will presumably be 
taken to enforce a test on prospective motorists before 
unleashing them on society. That a practical driving 
test can only be partially helpful is obvious ; it can do 
no more than indicate the degree of manipulative ability 
which the driver possesses, and evidence of the ability 
to drive a car competently under observation is in any 
case no guarantee against misconduct in other circum- 
stances. The many other qualities that are essential 
for good driving can only be economically. measured by 
laboratory methods. Deficiency in those qualities is 
the result of some peculiarity of the brain, and it is 
generally necessary to create an artificial substitute 
for a state of emergency to detect them. It cannot be 
claimed of the methods so far evolved that they are 
cither infallible or complete. They are still in an experi- 
mental stage, although it should be remembered that 
subsequent experience in those who have undergone the 
tests has largely confirmed their estimates. A com- 
prehensive valuation of driving ability can still only be 
obtained from a combination of psychological tests and 
practical examination, in the case of a beginner on the 
basis of instruction by an accredited authority. But 
their technique is being continuously developed, and 
when so niuch has already been achieved it is unnecess- 
arily pessimistic to suppose that it will not some day 
be perfected. When the time comes for a preliminary 
test to be made obligatory on all applicants for a driving 
licence, it is not rash to predict that a psychological test 
will form part of it, and it seems probahle that it 
will follow along the lines of the test on which the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology is now 
experimenting. 

The test to which I submitted there a few days ago falls 
into two parts; of psycho-physical tests and of per- 
formance tests. The former are designed to indicate the 
degree in which the subject possesses the primary attri- 
butes necessary to a driver, the latter to give some idea 
of his actual skill’on the road. The promptness with 
which a driver responds to an emergency depends mainly 
three factors: Reaction-Time, Resistance to 
Distraction, and Vigilance. The tests for these are 
combined in variants of the same process. One sits in a 
darkened room in a chair facing a screen. On the sereen 
appears, at irregular intervals, a red, a green, or an orange 
light. As soon as one sces the light, one presses the 
corresponding button in an instrument in one’s hand, 
causing thereby to be recorded elsewhere the time that 
one takes to react to the visual stimulus of the light: 
experiments made at the Institute show that there is a 
difference of more than half a second in the time taken 
to react to the light by different subjects, and there are 
occasions on the road when a fraction of a second spent 
in preparing to apply the brakes is enough to mean the 
difference between an accident and safety. 

Next, a film is shown on the screen while the lights 
appear round the edge of it. The time that one takes 
to react to the lights with the film competing for attention 
indicates Resistance to Distraction. That my marking 
for this was satisfactory can in part be explained by the 
fact that I found the film very dull. Finally, the film 


upon 


is shown again with the lights still appearing. As well 
as continuing the reaction test, one then has to be pre- 
pared to answer questions from the demonstrator about 
the film : one’s success in doing so determines the marking 
received for Vigilance. I confess that I felt slightly 
aggrieved that the demonstrator did not ask me the 
only question whose answer I had taken care to memorize, 
the time on a clock shown in one of the films. As in 
normal circumstances I never do notice the time on a 
clock, I was not pacified by his explanation of this 
omission: that to notice the time is now an instinctive 
action. His reply, however, indicates an arbitrary 
clement in the test. The activities which, to use his 
term, are “ instinctive ” to an individual vary so widely 
that the subject’s success in answering a limited number 
of questions might give a quite fallacious impression of 
his powers of objective vigilance. 

The rest of the psycho-physical tests are designed to 
measure various forms of judgement : the ability to make 
quick and accurate estimates of speed, distance, size 
and other spatial dimensions. Their object for the most 
part is to indicate the driver’s capacity to handle his 
vehicle in a confined space. They are all ingenious, 
but the markings I received persuade me that they were 
easier than they seemed. 

The performance test has none of that atmosphere of 
impersonal justice that one feels during the earlier half 
of the examination. One sits in a dummy car, equipped 
with a steering-whcel, accelerator, and brake. In front is 
a screen on which is projected a road, with the beginning 
of a formidable bend where it turns the corner out of 
sight. When the accelerator is depressed, a complex 
mechanism is set in motion behind the screen. A minia- 
ture landscape, with a network of narrow twisted roads, 
kegins to revolve. The victim at the seat of the dummy 
car has the impression that his machine is moving forward 
along the road. As he turns the steering-whcel to attempt 
to keep himself on it, a light in the mechanism behind the 
screen moves across the miniature road; the light 
responds to the movements of the steering-wheel, and 
projects on to the screen the car’s course. Both road and 
‘ar appear to be the normal size. 

The atmosphere of that drive recalled one of the earlier 

American gangster films. A noise like that of an arthritic 
acroplane accompanied the car, and increased with its 
speed. The landscape was discoloured with a kind of fog. 
Every corner turned out to be blind and narrow. Over- 
hanging hedges obscured the view and recoiled as the car 
plunged past, like giantesses stepping back to avoid a 
leper. The only things missing were the miscreants in 
front, or the armed sheriffs that Hollywood would have 
sent in pursuit. However many times one went round the 
course, one never learnt what one would find just round 
the next corner. The only consolation was that the 
alterations which were periodically made in the contours 
of the landscape were thereby robbed of the fresh diffi- 
culties they were intended to impose. Stepping out of the 
‘ar one had the feeling of rather bad-tempered relief that 
one experiences on emerging from a nightmare. I cannot 
explain to myself, let alone to others, how I acquired 106 
per cent. for Confidence in that test. 

The necessarily compressed description I have given of 
these tests may suggest both their usefulness and their 
shortcomings. If they provide an aecurate method of 
estimating a driver’s ability, they do so for a person of 
normal mental development only. They would clearly do 
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nothing, to take an extreme example, to indicate the 
latent deficiencies in those (though they are not as rare 
as the casual reader might assume) on whom the 
proximity of people passing swiftly in other cars might 
act unconsciously as a stimulus for suicidal or homicidal 
tendencies, however inoperative they might be in normal 
circumstances. They would do nothing (except in the 
performance tests, which have the same shortcomings as 
any ordinary practical test under observation) to indicate 
the recklessness inherent in a driver’s character. The 
tests for measuring reactions to emergency are only a 
valid indication of ability in'the absence of fear ; with the 
intrusion of that clement the estimates would be upset. 


LAWN TENNIS PROSPECTS 


By SIR F. GORDON LOWE 


ITH the curtain lowered on the French Champion- 

ships, the scene of big tennis happenings will now 

be in England until the end of July, with all roads very 
definitely leading to Wimbledon. 

As a start next week the battle for the Wightman Cup 
between picked women of England and America will be 
fought out on the centre court. Following this intriguing 
event, international players, particularly the Americans, 
will open their shoulders in the London Championships 
at Queens Club prior to the big Championship fortnight. 
After Wimbledon is over, the European and interzone 
finals of the Davis Cup will be completed to determine 
which nation shall eventually meet Great Britain in the 
challenge round. 

Before looking ahead, let us briefly consider the lessons 
of Paris. Even if the women’s championship went more 
‘or less as expected, ending in that amazing final when 
Miss Scriven gallantly retained her French title against 
Miss Helen Jacobs, there was a big reshuffling of the cards 
among the men. History was indeed made when 
Baron Von Cramm became the first German to break 
through among the men, and it is interesting to note 
he received a whole-hearted ovation from the French 
crowd for his brilliant victory over Crawford in the final. 

The women’s final was, delayed by this Von Cramm- 
Crawford duel, but even so such an important match 
should never have been put on so late as 6.30 p.m. 
with the light gradually growing worse. All credit 
is due to Miss Seriven, who I think would have won 
in any case, for rising superior to the conditions, though 
one cannot help sympathizing with Miss Jacobs. 

Events showed that French tennis, after all, is by 
no means a spent force. Young Boussus and Merlin 
have come on rapidly while the old firm of Borotra and 
Brugnon are still going strong. Incidentally, if Borotra 
chose to play in our singles championship he would 
still have many backers, and, I think, a good chance. 

Something went wrong with our team work in Paris, 
which has seldom been our happy hunting ground. 
Perhaps the critics were a little too cocksure beforehand. 
No doubt if Austin had not fallen to an inspired Boussus, 
Perry would have been in a more cheerful mood in the 
succeeding match against his béte noire, De Stefani, whose 
ambidextrous thrusts have proved his undoing before. 
It was cruel luck on Perry spraining his ankle at the 
beginning of that fourth set and very plucky of him to 
see the match out and give the Italian the chance of a 
clear-cut win. His accident was, I think, partly the 
result of overplay and emphasizes the need for a return 
to the old order of things when there was an “ off 
season” and players could take a real rest from the 

game. Hare’s alliance with Austin proved most satis- 


= 
And they cannot, in the nature of things, allow for the 
sense of responsibility and its effect on the whole Psych. 
physical organism that the actual handling of 4 a 
imposes. But the technique of examination is, as T have 
said, still in an experimental stage. It will no doubt by 
developed to include some of the elements which at Present 
it does not cover. Some of its tests are already as 200 
as they need be, and will remain valid and useful whateyp, 
additional methods may be introduced. And there 
at any rate, as experience has already shown, no other sing}. 
method of estimating the abilities of motorists that cay, 
be compared with psychological tests for comprehensiye. 
ness and efficiency, 


factory and it would not be surprising if this coming 
young man fills our reserve Davis Cup place shoul 
Harold Lee vacate it. 

The unfortunate collapse and subsequent withdrawal 
from the U.S.A. team of Miss Alice Marble, who, with 
her attacking game, was showing women’s tennis jy 
Europe something new, has not improved America’s 
Wightman Cup chances. There is now no question that 
British women should have a distinct pull in this coming 
engagement, however the two teams are eventually 
drawn up. Admittedly Miss Jacobs and Miss Palfrey 
both individually and collectively are a formidable 
pair, but in singles, at least, Miss Round and Miss 
Seriven should be equal to the task. 

It is curious how Britain's slight weakness lies jn 
doubles, a department where we used to be so strong. 
This is due to continually changing partners throughout 
the season. A successful partnership, which depends so 
much on combination, can only be built up by a pair 
continually practising together as Miss Dearman and 
Miss Lyle have done. This Wightman Cup mateh 
is always very interesting, and especially so this year 
with two newcomers, Miss Babcock and Miss Cruick- 
shank, on the American side. It will provide a great 
opportunity in particular for schoolgirls near London to 
see how feminine tennis should be played. Incidentally 
the time seems to have arrived when the Wightman Cup 
with advantage could be thrown open for competition to 
the women of all nations. 

Everything points to another exceptional Wimbledon 
meeting, though many will miss the names of Mrs. 
Moody, Vines, Cochet and Satoh from the list. The first- 
mentioned will be present but wielding the pen instead of 
the rackct. In Mrs. Moody’s regrettable absence frcm the 
courts I fully expect to see a British victory in the women’s 
event, with Miss Jacobs as still the most dangerous 
invader. Apart from Miss Round and Miss Scriven, who 
might meet in the final, Miss Nuthall, Miss Stammers, 
Miss Lyle and many others make a strong reserve line. 
The big four from the Continent are Signorita de Alvarez, 
making a welcome return, Fraulein Aussem, Mme. 
Mathicu and Mme. Payot. In doubles Miss Ryan is 
still as big a power as ever. 

Entries from the men for the “ Blue Riband”’ of 
tennis have been received from all over the world, but 
only 128 can eventually be taken. These will include the 
chief representatives of Europe, America, Australia, 
South Africa, India, China and Japan. During the early 
part of the meeting it is a wonderful sight to see all the 
courts occupietl by these varying nationalities, and an 
opportunity that does not occur later on. 

The chief difference between the playing strength of 
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Paris and Wimbledon will be in the entry of the 
Americans, and it must. be confessed that Shields, Wood 
| Stoeffen in particular will be a very formidable 
proposition to the field. The harder 1934 ball too will 
aid their “ cannon-ball ” services. The greatest artist is 
sidney Wood, who won at Wimbledon in 1931, while the 
tall Stoeffen, with his Tilden-like game, can also be very 
dangerous. Shields is a departmental player relying 
chiefly on his fierce service and forehand. 

Britain’s chances, however, of recovering her long-lost 
title through the agency of Perry, provided he has com- 
pletely recovered, are good. In full ery Perry is 
undoubtedly the player of the day, and a brilliant expo- 


anc 


nent. The 1933 holder, Crawford, who may not turn out 
to be quite the superman of last year, will naturally be one 
of the chief favourites, but since the challenge round was 
abolished in 1922 the same player has never yet won twice 
running. Something good will also be expected from the 
Australian rackets of McGrath, Quist and Turnbull. 
Somehow I do not think Von Cramm will repeat his Paris 
success on the Wimbledon turf. The Japanese new- 
comers, Yamagishi, Nishimura and Fujikura, are sure 
to make their mark. The strong man of the party, 
Yamagishi, is an attacking player of the first order and 
may prove, with more experience, to be the best man 
Japan has yet sent to Europe. 


RELIGION AND TASTE 


By Dr. W. B. SELBIE 


HERE is a well-known essay, by John Foster, on 
“The aversion of men of taste to evangelical 
religion.” It is an old theme. From the first Chris- 
tianity appealed to the poor and ignorant and addressed 
them in their own language. The disciples were put 
down as unlearned and ignorant men, and St. Paul 
admitted that not many wise were attracted to his 
gospel, and that the cross was foolishness to cultured 
Grecks. So Matthew Arnold rated the evangelicals of 
his days as Philistines, the stiff-necked enemies of sweet- 
ness and light. 

Now there is no escaping the conclusion that there are 

certain features about the Christian Gospel which must 
inevitably appear offensive to people with whom fas- 
tidiousness has become a virtue. Quite apart from the 
affront to pride conveyed by the doctrine of the free grace 
of God, Christianity involves a facing of certain crude 
facts of human experience in a way that cannot but 
alarm delicate sensibilities. There is no particular 
objection to the discussion of sin in quite general terms, 
but when it comes to dealing with specific sins good 
taste is supposed to draw the line. It must be admitted 
that there are some crude, vulgar forms of evangelism that 
few would care to defend. But it should never be forgotten 
that there are simple and ignorant people who can only 
feel the force of the religious appeal when it is couched in 
very rough and ready terms. God is no respecter of 
persons and His glory, power and peace can be mediated 
through very common vessels and in very humble sanc- 
tuaries. On the other side of the picture is the fact that 
something happens both to the vessel and the sanctuary. 
A meeting-house can be filled with the glory of the Lord 
as well as a eathedral, and it has been noticed that the 
word of God is like a refiner’s fire in those who often handle 
it. Bunyan’s Grace Abounding is a case in point, shocking 
to many in its spiritual nudism, and yet bearing on every 
page traces of a rude nature tempered to fineness by the 
action of the grace of God. It is certainly true that when- 
ever a man allows his good taste to pick and choose 
among religious experiences and give expression to them 
only in terms suited to the tender ears of a drawing-room 
mecting, he is in danger of eviscerating his religion of all 
real content. If our chief aim is to avoid shocking 
people, we need not be surprised if they soon reach the 
conclusion that we have nothing very vital to say. 

But is not this subject only part of the wider problem 
of temperament in religion? And must we not make 
allowances for it? It is quite true that in theology some 
are born liberals and others conservatives, while in 
religion some are by nature Catholic and others Pro- 
testant. The ornamental realism of much Catholic 
worship affronts the reticence and reverence of a Pro- 


testant, while the bare worship of Protestants seems to 
Catholics almost indecent in its nakedness. Se, again, 
one man is born a mystic and another a rationalist, and 
it is very hard for them to find any common ground. 
The nemesis of all this is the kind of subjectivism which 


makes all religion a matter of moods and feelings. God 
becomes but a projection of our ideas and needs. To 


look at the sun through smoked glass may dim his 
radiance but does not destroy his brightness. So when 
men see God through the dim medium of their affections, 
their vision may be distorted, but He still remains the 
same yesterday and today and for ever. The best 
antidote to subjectivism is belief in revelation, to correct 
man’s god by God’s God in the mind of man. 

Taste, then, is so entirely subjective, so much a matter 
of training, circumstances, temperament, and even pre- 
judice that it becomes a very dangerous guide in the life 
of the spirit. That good taste, which is but the fine flower 
of culture, may easily warp our judgement of spiritual 
realities and blunt the edge of the religious appeal goes 
without saying. It may even lead to such banalities as 
that mentioned by Wendell Holmes when a very refined 
cleric altered the marriage service to “ Wilt thou have 
this lady?” and * Wilt thou have this gentleman?” 
The only safe rule is to turn the whole thing the other 
way round and let our religion mould and form our taste. 
This, as we have scen already, is what evitably happens 
when religious feeling is deep and sincere and when our 
idea of God is something more than a fantasy of our own 
making. To cultivate the sense of the holy, of awe in the 
presence of a God who is greater than all our thought 
of Him, and to whom we owe more than we can ever tell, 
is the sure way to li:t our worship above everything that 
is trivial and vulgar. The expression of religious feeling 
may be unpolished and even illiterate, but if the feeling 
itself is real and vital, it will transfigure the most un- 
couth forms. On the other hand, there is nothing so 
intrinsically vulgar as the attempt to cloak in fine phrases 
a religious experience which is unreal, second-hand, and 
put on. The contrast or even opposition between the 
aesthetic and the ethical is never so manifest as in the 
realm of religion. 

We are dealing here with two different and in many 
respects incompatible sets of values. To desire beauty 
of form in religious wership is legitimate enough. But 
such beauty is best attained by not seeking it. To make 
it a definite object in ritual is to confuse the issue and to 
substitute for the paramount spiritual values aesthetic 
values of a definitely lower order. There is a kind of 
poetry which so stresses beauty of word and phrase as 
to become a mere tinkling of cymbals, fine language 


signifying nothing. There is another kind of poctry 
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which seeks to express greatly great ideas and so achieves 
beauty of form almost without thinking of it. So it is 
with religion. The more ornate the ritual the more cheap 
and tawdry does it tend to become. To worship the Lord 
in the beauty of holiness must always mean something 
more than the external adornments of ritual. The orna- 
ment of a penitent and obedient heart, full of gratitude 
and thanksgiving is all that is needed. Work, too, is 
worship. There is a beauty and a fitness in a life dedi- 
cated to the service of God and man that produces its own 
type of refinement and makes itself felt both in speech 
and action. For true culture is not an artificial but a very 
natural growth. It depends not on having a modicum 
of polite letters or on speaking with an Oxford accent, 
but on that inward beauty and harmony of spirit which 
it is the prime function of religion to produce and foster. 
When Schleiermacher addressed his discourses on religion 
to the cultured among its despisers he made it very clear 
that a religion which could be thus easily despised was 
no true religion, and that a culture which could lead 
men and women to despise religion was not worthy of 
the name. 


SIGNOR PODRECCA’S PICCOLI 


By HUGH WALPOLE 


OME sad young realist—Mr. James Hanley, I think 

it was—in a lecture the other day rated Mr. Priest- 

ley, myself, Uncle Tom Cobbleigh and other popular 

authors for cheating about life. ‘‘ Who wants to read 

about people who lived a hundred years ago ? ” he asked, 

strangely disturbing me in the middle of Mr. Ifor Evans’ 

excellent little book on Keats. “Life is an agony!” 
he cried, “* Why allow yourself to be doped?” 

I have a real admiration for Mr. Hanley’s earlier novels, 
and I do wish that he had been with me last Friday. In 
the afternoon the gasometer at the Oval might have 
fostered his realism, while on the other hand, the glittering 
sunshine and F. R. Brown’s fifty in half an hour against 
the Australians must have weakened it. Afterthat he would 
have been conquered altogether, for at Pagani’s I 
would have given him cold trout and cold duck, and 
he would have seen Sir Henry Wood with a paper parcel 
under his arm and Mr. Edwin Evans eating an omelette. 
Finally, I would have carried him to the Piccoli at the 
Seala . . . How the Piccoli detest the unhappy, cursing 
realist of the Post-Joycian, Post-Laurentian school! I 
don’t say that they would not enjoy Ulysses. Mr. Bloom 
appears in person in their Rossini’s Barber, which, when 
I come to think of it, is exactly where he ought to be. 
D. H. Lawrence they would welcome, for his poetry is 
often theirs, and how he would have loved their Bull- 
fight! 

But, indeed, marionettes have nothing to say to 
modern psychology. What they are is the one thing 
that gloomy and cursing writers never are—they are 
impudent. Every marionette that I have ever seen has 
been so. Thus the first, for me, of all the Punch and 
Judies. That was on the sands of Perranporth, and I 
was aged six and in the charge of an aunt. Butno... 
the last thing that I wish to be is whimsical, either in the 
Scottish manner of Sir James Barrie or in the yet more 
alarming French manner of Mr. James Agate—so I will 
only remark that I remember well how desperately 
frightened I was by Punch’s impudence. I had never 
seen anyone impudent before, for as a family we were 
never But this is the Puppet prerogative, for they 
know that they can behave as they like once they allow 
the strings to be pulled. What a rest from all pro- 
blems! Does Signor Podrecca’s famous pianist worry 
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himself about where the next meal is coming from) 
Not he. That is in his Master’s hands. Meanwhile he 
can permit his soul any freakish habit it pleases! ] 
remember once in Munich, before the War, watching the 
puppets in a long (very long) tragedy of mediaeya| 
German history. Suddenly the King Puppet, Barharosg, 
or another, began impishly to play tricks with the othe; 
puppets. He performed all his ordinary antics, according 
to the wish of the puller of the strings, but he manage 
nevertheless to terrify every other puppet in the piece, 
You could see how panic struck them. He _ becane 
finally (he wore his bright red hair, I remember, flamingly 
en brosse) a terror to the audience, too, and he has haunted 
my imagination ever since. 

So with the Piccoli at the Scala. You know that they 
suspend on strings. You sce the strings. You knoy 
that the strings are pulled, for you clap, wonder-cyed, at 
the last, a whole troupe of string-pullers, looking in their 
black clothes and white faces exactly like all the people 
from Six Characters in Search of an Author. You know 
that the marionettes are not free—and yet, as the evening 
progresses, their freedom becomes more and more evident, 
They have agreed, for their own convenience, to Signor 
Podrecea’s conditions—but suppose suddenly they did 
not agree ! 

During the Bullfight, which is, beyond question, the 
most brilliant marionette ensemble I have ever seen, you 
‘atch your breath with apprehension. In spite of the 
static indifference of the Spanish spectators that bull is 
joy and a menace. Supposing HE were in Mussolini’; 
position or in Hitler’s ?) What would he make of Sir 
Oswald Mosley ? He remains that bull, with the pianist, 
the donkey, the exquisite black and silver negro dancer, 
the two swan-white lady dancers and Miss Legretti (who 
sings songs) more vivid and real to me than any actor or 
actress in the real theatre seen by me this 
London—save only Mr. Lunt, Miss Fontaine and Miss 
Lorna Hubbard. That is their answer to the very 
gloomy, cursing realists—their reality in their own 
world! They are gay, impudent, malicious, happy in 
their gay, brilliantly-lighted scene. The drought does 
not trouble them, nor Larwood’s Achilles heel, nor M. 
Barthou’s speech to Sir John Simon. Possibly they have 
troubles of their own! That bull, for example, that 
wicked-eyed donkey ! 

But they don’t care! They know how to be impudent! 
They are free because they have surrendered to the 
puller of strings. They are the most delightful show in 
London. 


DEUTSCHE GERICHTE 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN] 
IER soll heute einmal nicht von der deutschen 
Justiz die Rede sein, sondern, im Gegenteil, von 
der deutschen Kiiche. Denn ein Gericht ist nicht nur die 
Stiitte der Rechts- oder Unrechtspflege ; | das Wort 
bedeutet im Deutschen auch so viel wie Teil einer Mahl: 
zeit. Mit dicsem schénen Wort griissen sich noch heute 
in vielen Teilen Deutschlands die Menschen, wenn sie 
sich gemeinsam zur Tafel setzen. Wir wollen also 
** Mahizeit !’ sagen und uns * Guten Appetit!” wiin- 
schen, che wir cinen kulinarischen Spaziergang durch die 
deutschen Kiichen-Gaue machen. 

Denn es gibt cine Hamburger Kiiche so gut wie cine 
Wiener Kiiche und was dem einen sein Schnitzel, das ist 
dem anderen seine Aalsuppe, dic wohl dic einzigartigste 
Spezialitét der alten Hansestadt ist. Hat man erst cine 
soleche Aalsuppe, die der Koch von ‘ Pfordte” aus 
47 Bestandteilen zusammenbraut, hinter sich, dann muss 
man schon cinen richtigen Hamburger Kaffesack-Magen 
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haben, um noch eine Vierlinder Ente mit Rotkohl, 
yielleicht sogar ein Hamburger Rundstiick, warm, zu 
yerarbeiten. Rundstiick in Hamburg, oder Brétchen in 
Berlin, oder Semmel in Miinchen, es ist immer das gleiche 
Gebick, das man zu jeder Speise und zu jedem Getrank 
jsst und das in Hamburg als Rundstiick warm mit einem 
Stiick dampfenden Braten serviert wird. Wenn wir auf 
Helgoland einen halben Hummer, in Bremen Labskaus 
mit Gurke, in Kiel ein paar Kieler Sprotten und in 
Liibeck Spickaal mit Graubrot “ gefiittert ’ haben, dann 
kénnen wir von der Wasserkante mit einem gefiillten Magen 
und dem gutem Gewissen scheiden, mit Norddeutsch- 
Jands Kiiche vertraut zu sein. 

In Berlin essen wir bei ‘ Aschinger,’’ dem populiren 
Volksrestaurant, Léffelerbsen mit Speck (aus der Terrine, 
dem Suppenpott), nachher ein Eisbein (vom Schwein) 
mit Sauerkraut und Erbsbrei und zum Schlusse Berliner 
Pfannkuchen und spiilen mit ciner Weisse mit cinem 
Schuss Himbeer nach. 

Kommen wir nach Stettin, mitten nach Pommern 
hinein, dann werden wir uns an einer Riigenwalder 
Spickgans oder an einem Stolper Jungchen stirken, um 
dann erst wieder in Danzig bei einem geriiucherten 
Stremel-Lachs und einem Glas Danziger Goldwasser 
Station zu machen. In der Stadt Kants essen wir 
natiirlich Kénigsberger Klops und dazu noch cinen 
Hofzander mit zerlassener Butter. Von hier aus nach 
Breslau, wo die Oderkrebse und das ‘* Schlesische Himmel- 
reich’ sowie siisse Mohnpielen auf uns warten. In 
Leipzig gibts das Leipziger Allerlei mit Schnitzel und 
hinterher Giinsefettbemiachen. 

Und dann direkt nach Miinchen, das uns mit einer 
grossen. Speisekarte empfingt: Da gibts Leberkiis, 
Rostwiirstel, Geselchtes mit Kraut, Kalbshaxe mit 
Erdipfelsalat, Rettich mit Butter und Bier von allen 
Fakultaten, Hofbriiu, Salvatorbritu. und anderes. In 
Thiiringen gibt es ebenfalls Dutzend Arten von Wirsten, 
dazu Klésse mit Sauerbraten und zum Nachtisch Harzer 
Kise. In Schwaben warten Geréstecte Spiitzle mit Ei und 
Salat oder Saure Leber mit Nockerln, auch Heidelberger 
Maultaschen mit Salat sind nicht zu verachten. Uebern 
Bodensee, wo es késtliche Fische, Blaufelechen und 
Bachforellen gibt, den Rhein abwiirts nach K6éln, wo wir 
uns mit kaltem Rheinlachs, Himmel und Erde (Erbsen 
u. Sauerkohl) mit Blutwurst und einer Rahmschnitte 
fiir heute vom gastronomischen Deutschland verab- 
schicden wollen. 

Gesegnete Mahlzeit ! Guten Appetit ! 

F. G. 


Communication 
Trinity Term at Oxford 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprcrator.] 

Sin,— Trinity Term at Oxford is already far gone. We 
have lived through the quiet opening weeks of term when 
work for Schools sets the tone and the sun is not yet warm 
enough for much bathing and boating. Eights Week has 
come and gone, leaving a memory of gusty days, often over- 
clouded yet free from rain, Oriel remains at the Head of 
the River, a position won last year and maintained during 
the recent races by the narrowest of margins against the 
attacks of New College. The festivities, too, which accom- 
pany and succeed Eights, the concerts, the dances at Queen’s 
and Pembroke, the Australians’ match, belong to the past. 
The doors of the Schools are opened and every week receive 
a new contingent of sub-fusc undergraduates. We are 
already looking forward to end of term, Encaenia, and 
Commem. Week, but for the moment the colours of Oxford 
are the sombre hues required by authority for wear at 
examinations, 


The term has not been notable for interesting events. 
Perhaps one of the more important happenings occurred 
at the recent meeting of the Oxford University Labour 
Party, when Professor J. L. Stocks of Manchester was 
unanimously adopted as prospective candidate for the 
University Constituency. It will be interesting to see, 
when the time for voting comes, how a Labour candidate 
will fare in this traditionally Conservative constituency. 
The poll will provide a good test of the truth of the state- 
ment, so frequently heard, that the additions made in recent 
years to the voters’ roll have substantially increased the 
chances of a non-Conservative member. So far the various 
polls that have occurred since the War have not borne out 
this thesis. Perhaps young Oxford is less inclined to move 
to the left and see red than is often supposed. 


Another feature of Oxford life this term has been provided 
by the preachers at the service in St. Mary’s after dinner 
on Sundays. The list of preachers includes a number of 
distinguished laymen, the Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’, 
Dr. Souttar, the distinguished surgeon, Sir Josiah Stamp, 
and Lord Justice Slessor. So far these services have been 
a very great success and a great credit to the Vicar of St. 
Mary’s. The church has been crowded evening by evening, 
and the addresses have made a great impression. It is 
perhaps significant that it is to services that depart a little 
from the fixed order of tradition that undergraduates go in 
numbers, It may be that it is easier to get hold of young 
people and arouse interest when what is offered is not to 
some extent robbed of its freshness by envelopment in 
traditional forms. At any rate, the experience of St. Mary’s 
is not unique: it has been found in other churches and 
in denominations other than the Church of England that 
the secret of bringing home the truth and importance of 
religion lies in part in finding new ways of approach, adapted 
to the present generation. And there is no method of 
finding the appropriate approach except experiment. Hence 
the significance of the successful experiment at St. Mary’s. 
Much of such success as has attended the Groups has been 
due to the vigour and freshness of their approach, and the 
contrast it offered to the stereotyped and conventional 
procedure of many established religious institutions. 


There has been an interesting discussion in this term’s 
numbers of the Oxford Magazine on the reasons for the com- 
paratively small number of undergraduates who on going 
down take up appointments in Industry and Commerce. 
The number is steadily increasing, to judge by the figures of 
the Appointments Committee, but it is still low. The first 
reason suggested is that Universities and business houses lack 
knowledge of each other. Tutors, in recommending their 
pupils, have not always that acquaintance with the methods 
and problems of business, which enables them to recommend 
the right men for business careers. Business men, again, too 
often select University men for employment without enquiring 
further than what kind of degree the candidate has. Obviously 
the degree and the class list stand for something: but that 
something is not the complete set of qualities required in 
business. A degree is an academic award and is the mark of a 
certain proficiency in intellectual matters. It does not carry 
‘with it any guarantee that the possessor is able to deal with 
men, or that he is of the necessary fibre for business: by its 
nature it cannot pretend to do so. A degree should not be 
taken to certify more than it can: for the rest interviews 
with candidates and confidential information from Colleges 
are of far greater value. The second reason is that Universities 
do not, and should not, provide vocational training for 
business careers. The man from a University should have a 
superior capacity for acquiring and using knowledge, not a 
ready-made technical equipment. This has too seldom been 
recognized by business houses, though in recent years some of 
the greatest companies, such as Messrs. Lyons and Co., and the 
L.N.E.R. have given it official recognition, organizing a train- 
ing scheme by which the graduate begins at the bottom and so 
receives his technical instruction. The writer of the main 
article on this subject ends with a plea for a closer rapproche- 
ment between men of affairs and the Universities ‘ with a 
view to rendering less unsatisfactory both to them and to us a 
situation that so vitally affects us both.*-——I am, Sir, &e.., 

Your Oxrorp CORRESPONDENT. 
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The Theatre 


“The Pursuit of Happiness.” By Laurence Langner and 

Armina Marshall. At the Vaudeville Theatre 
Cuarm is the chief recommendation of this comedy of 
manners—charm, and the unfamiliarity of the manners 
themselves. They are those of eighteenth-century Connec- 
ticut at the time of the American Revolution. Max, a young 
Hessian, has deserted from the British side ; unmartial by 
nature, he holds views about likerty and the pursuit of 
happiness which make his compulsory espousal of a tyrant’s 
cause doubly distasteful. Connecticut receives him kindly ; 
but he is out of the frying-pan into the fire, for he finds the 
local code of morality, as narrow as it is rigid, not less 
inimical to his ideals. His clash with the champions of a 
rabid Puritanism provides the play with its scanty and 
rather facile philosophy. 

The comedy owes its originality and most of its entertain- 
ment-value to, the custom of ** bundling.” This ancient: and 
usually, it seems, honourable practice was adopted for the 
convenience of courting couples in communities where fuel 
was scarce ; the man and the maid were allowed to whisper 
their sweet nothings in bed, kept warm by the blankets 
and chaste by a centre-board. Max, bundling with the 
lovely Prudenee, finds the centre-board a fixture as regrettably 
movable as Easter, and is surprised by the local parson, 
who disapproves of bundling a shade more strongly than 
he disapproves of everything else. The parson is a man of 
power, and the Hessian’s happiness remains in doubt until 
broader-minded allies trick the zealot into marrying the 
lovers. The slender plot is wound up to its inevitably cheerful 
conclusion, 

Mr. Tonio Selwart makes the Hessian as disarming as only 
he, and perhaps Mr. Francis Lederer, could. Miss Dennie 
Moore contributes an effective sketch of a slut, and Mr, 
John F, Hamilton’s parson is a glorious ghoul. Miss Peggy 
Conklin’s heroine is, in the phrase of Mr. Evelyn Waugh, 
eminently bedworthy, and Mr, Hunter Gardner’s regimentals 
and Southern drawl are admirable local colour, 

This is a competent, attractive comedy which will hardly 
repeat its New York success, but should do well enough in 
London. 


“ The Private Road.” By John Carlton, 
Comedy Theatre 

Tue Private Road led to George Wayneflete’s country house. 
Sylvia mistook it on purpose for the road to Seacombe, 
where she was going to sin with a silly ass, and staged a 
deliberate accident with a tree. For she loved George, 
and George her, though neither of them is allowed to admit 
it until the third act. By the third act almost everything 
has happened that can and indeed pretty well must happen 
on the stage when a lovely woman is benighted under a 
roof which also shelters three admirers. 

Of these three we have met the silly ass before, and also 
the epigrammatic and _ irresistible George. But the third 
suitor is a newcomer on the further side of the footlights, 
and not merely a puppet off the peg. He must, I think, 
be the prototype—agreeably Bowdlerized—of all those 
schoolmasters who are for ever answering grave charges 
in obscure police courts: a soft and seedy pedagogue still 
tantalized by echoes of the pipes of Pan. Him, with his 
flowery and ridiculous gallantries, his wistfully amorous 
caperings, Mr. John Tilley presents to the life. 

Miss Dorothy Dickson, as the heroine, looks capable of 
inflaming the purest pedant but is ill served by the author. 
Mr. Edwin Styles is not much more than efficient as George, 
a part (it seemed to me) designed for Mr. Ronald Squire. 
Mr. Anthony Shaw relies a little too much on his stammer 
and his monocle which are the successors, in the modern 
theatre, of the inordinate fluency and the pomander which 
hall-marked generations of fops. 

The play itself is a queer mixture of the obvious and the 
original, the banal and the witty. Mr. John Carlton clearly 
has a flair for light dialogue ; next time, perhaps, he will find 
a worthier occasion on which to exercise it. 


At the 
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The Cinema 


“« Spitfire.” At the Plaza. 


From time to time Hollywood does something unexpected, 
and Spitfire is an example. . The scene is a mountain district 
somewhere in the United States where the people are very 
poor and very primitive. Katharine Hepburn appears ag 
“* Trigger ’? Hicks, a girl who is left by a drunken father to 
live alone in a rough cabin, where she scrapes a living by wash. 
ing clothes. She is a wild creature who swears and steals and 
throws stones at anyone who annoys her. But she has also q 
queer instinctive religious gift, and carries about a set of 
Sunday School cards illustrated with New Testament pictures 
and texts. Her prayers, and her belief in them, are so potent 
that she is able to heal the sick and is feared by her neighbours 
as a witch. They accuse her of killing a baby, and she is pro. 
tected by two young engineers who are building a near-by 
dam. 

The remaining details of the story are less important than 
its vivid, sombre atmosphere and the remarkable acting of 
Katharine Hepburn. Her performance, though full of varied 
emotional shades, is so well controlled that it never seems 
forced or artificial; and through it there runs an electric 
energy which makes it easy to believe in her as a natural 
vehicle of healing power. Robert Young and Ralph Bellamy 
are well cast as the engineers ;_ the local colour is effectively 
sketched in, with touches of humour ; and John Cromwell has 
directed the film with a rare command of pictorial detail, 
There are a few slow passages, and the story leads one to 
expect a dramatic climax which never quite arrives. But this 
is a film quite out of the common; and its austere photo- 
graphy, rich in luminous half-tones, is on a level with the rest, 


“ Wings Over Everest.” At the Curzon. 

ComING away from this film, I felt very glad to have seen 
it. It is the Gaumont film record of the Houston Mount 
Everest Expedition; and Everest may never again be 
filmed from the air. There is some splendid photography, 
particularly during the early stages of the flight, while the 
machines are climbing from the plain over the foothills, and 
in the distance Everest with its snow-plume looms up 
grimly out of ragged cloud. But the film also leaves one 
with a certain feeling of disappointment. The whole 
adventure has been keyed down into the mood of casual 
reticence supposed to be characteristic of Public School 
enterprise ; and in the dialogue passages—recorded by the 
airmen after their return from India —this note is deliberately 
emphasized. ‘* Did you get there?” asks Air-Commodore 
Fellowes as Lord Clydesdale’s machine comes to rest on the 
Purnea aerodrome. * Yes,” says Lord Clydesdale. ‘* What 
was it like?” ‘ All right.’ Here, with glimpses of smiling 
faces, the film ends; and there is so much more one would 
like to know. 

The dialogue passages—including an interview between 
Lady Houston and Lord Clydesdale—are neatly contrived, 
but a silent film with a spoken commentary would have been 
more effective, I believe, in helping the audience to under- 
stand the problems and experiences of the expedition. And 
in the treatment of the flight itself there is too much artificial 
editing. Only one flight is shown, and a caption says that 
this is a composite rendering of three separate flights—two 
over Everest by Lord Clydesdale and one over Kanchen- 
junga led by Air-Commodore Fellowes. Hence we are asked to 
watch a sequence of incidents which never occurred in quite 
that form, which at once weakens the character of the film 
as an objective record of facts. 

However, if this style of treatment can be accepted, then 
it must be recognized that the film has been very skilfully 
put together. A particularly good sequence shows the 
construction of the Westland aeroplanes, and there are 
graphic glimpses of Indian crowds and aerodrome routine. 
I feel that the Gaumont Company have not chosen the best 
way of recording a great national adventure; but it was a 
great adventure, and the film will give thousands of people 
at least an impression of its quality, against a superb back- 
ground of Himalayan snows. CraRLEs Davy. 
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Art 


Greek Art and the Artist of Today 

Ix the eighteenth century man was possessed of a system of 
knowledge which appeared to solve every intellectual problem, 
and of a code of manners which disposed of every human and 
social difficulty. Consequently, from sheer surfeit of true 
culture of a particular kind, people were foreed to turn for 
excitement and interest to those things which would appear 
at first sight least likely to attract them, but which by 
their very contrariness supplied novelty ; and so the fashion 
arose for Gothic art and beautiful savages 

In the second half of the nineteenth cians there was an 
analogous, but not an identical situation. The classical 
tradition, which had ended its useful life with Ingres, had 
lingered on in the lowest of forms associated mainly with 
empty technical efficiency and bad literature masquerading 
as painting. 

Consequently, the arts of Greece and Rome themselves 
fell gradually into disrepute with those artists who aimed 
at progressing, and instead of seeking their inspiration 
in other kinds of European art, painters mainly went the 
other way and began seriously to study the arts of remote 
countries hitherto much neglected. Among the earliest 
examples of this was the Impressionist interest in Oriental 
painting and Japanese prints, but later all forms of primitive 
art, African, Oceanic and South American came in for their 
well-deserved share of admiration. 

This has lasted for all the present century, but now the 
position shows signs of changing, for a book has been pro- 
duced by certain representatives of the more advanced 
schools of the arts, the explicit purpose of which is to show 
that Greek art is as good and as useful to the artist of today 
as the savage arts more generally in vogue. This is L’ Art en 
Grice*, a volume of photographs chosen by M. Christian 
Zervos with a short introduction by him and appreciations by 
such artists as Léger, Le Corbusier and Ozenfant. There is 
no doubt therefore that the book represents the opinion of an 
important section of modern artists. 

Naturally, given its particular aim, this book is not like 
other anthologies of Greek art. It differs from them prin- 
cipally in the following ways: it is confined to works to be 
found in Greece; it covers a period from prehistoric times 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century ; it reproduces 
mainly archaic work and contains very little between the 
fourth century B.c. and the fourth century A.D. 

The first point is an advantage to all, since it has prevented 
the editor from taking the easy way out—that, namely, of re- 
producing all those works conveniently to hand in western 
museums. The second point is also valuable, since it allows the 
inclusion of many splendid photographs of mosaics. The third 
will be thought an advantage by many, and was in any case 
necessary to the purpose of the book. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Zervos has proved his point. 
Greek art as seen in this volume has almost all the qualities 
of the best primitive art plus a particular refinement. But 
the book will not only interest modern artists. It will also 
be of the greatest importance to the classical archaeologist, 
for it illustrates a very large number of objects hardly repro- 
duced elsewhere. 

No less will it appeal to the general student of the arts. 
In no other book can the real quality of Greek sculpture 
be so well enjoyed. The size and brilliant quality of the 
reproductions, the audacity of the detail photographs, and 
the good judgement in choice of objects to reproduce put 
this volume apart from all other anthologies of Greek art. 

ANTHONY BLenrt. 





L’ Art en Greéce. 
Agent: Zwemmer.) 


By Christian Zervos. (Cahiers d'Art: English 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 
FRIDAY, JUNE 8th 

12.00 Organ Recital: Henry O. Hodgson, from St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham .. Pig a Ee aa “ N. 

13.30, 16.30, 18.25 England + v. Australia—Eye-witness accounts 
of the day’s play : Howard Marshall N. 
19.15 June in the Garden: C. H. Middleton oP ee N. 

19.30 Along the Roman Roads: G. M. Boumphrey. Ermine 
Street from Lincoln to Royston N. 

21.15 Derby Day. Repeat peo of A. P. Herbert’s comic 
opera L.R. 
21.15 At the Sign of the Rainbow : my stery play by - C. Cannell, MLR. 


22.30 Short Story—The Substitute: James Laver, author of 
Nymph Errant, Macrocosmos, &c.  .. aa Pie ae N. 


SATURDAY, JUNE oth 


10.45 A Traveller in search of Music: Philip Thornton. . a4 N. 
13.30, 16.30, 18.25 England v. Australia—Eye-witness accounts : 
Howard Marshall ca N. 
14.40 Servi ice for Seafarers— Presentation of "Ship’s s Bell of H. M. S. 
* Canterbury ’ to Canterbury Cathedral N. 
16.30 Shelsley Walsh—International Open Hill C limb for Racing 
and Sports Cars oC M.R., &c. 
19.10 Island Tour: S. P. B. "Mais. " ‘Shetland a <4 N. 
19.30 In Town Tonight—topical entertainmeat .. ma <a N. 
21.20 ‘Time to Spare—the unemployed talks ea “e ae N. 
SUNDAY, JUNE toth 
14.40 On Foreign Bookstalls—Germany : Dr. Ernst Deissmann N. 
16.00 Recital of Songs: Peter Dawson .. xi N. 
16.30 Children’s Service from St. John’s, Smith ‘Square, West- 
minster: Canon F. R. Barry .. N. 


17.30 Pillars of the English Church— Henry Scott Holland : 

Canon C. E. Raven N 
17.45 Philharmonic Trio and Parry "Jones. Varied programme N. 
19.00 Reading from the Odes of Horace, in the original and in 


translation : Ronald Watkins “a ne a N. 
19.55 Service from St. Martin-in-the- Fields: Rev. Donald O. 
Soper . Ne 


21.05 The Carlyles at Cheyne Row—a tour of their house in 
Chelsea by Filson Young, and Laurence Housman’s 
Carlyle play The Firelighters. In aid of the Trust Fund L.R., &c. 

MONDAY, JUNE 1th 

10.45 Exploring Unknown Country: Ronald Kaulback, fellow 

explorer of Captain — » Ward, the botanist, in S.E. 


‘Fibet. N. 
13.30, 16.30, 18. 25 E ngl: winds fr’. Australia: ‘Howard Marshall N. 
17.15 The Zoo Man (David Seth-Smith) gives a “* request week ” 

talk in the Children’s Hour = N. 
18.55 Current Fiction : Francis Hackett N. 
19.10 Economics in a Changing World : Stephen King- Hall N. 
19.15 Bristol University Madrigal Singers... va WG 
19.30 How the Treaty of Versailles looks to “Ttaly Te yday : 

Senatore Forges Davanzati, Editor of La Tribuna .. = N. 
21.20 Treatment by Mental Analysis: by a Doctor - ee N. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 12th 
13.30, 16.30, 18.25 England r. Australia: Howard Marshall .. N. 
16.40 Quartet in D, Op. 11- ere Elsie Owen String 
Quartet. . aa ai a oa N. 
20.30 Probing the Physical U niverse—Discussion between Pro- 
"fessor H. Levy and Professor Patrick Blackett, F.R.S. N., &c. 
21.00 Canterbury Festival of Music and Drama— Serenade relayed 
from the Cloisters : B.B.C. Orchestra cond. Adrian Boult. 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Vaughan Williams. L.R., &c. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13th 
11.00 The Heckmondwike Lecture, fom ~ Upper Independent 
bade Heckmondwike : Rev. . Rae and Rev. F. W. 
Hughes, Secretary of 4 Brkt E rec Church Council... N.R 
18.50 Science in the Mz aking : : Gerald Heard ae ora we N. 
19.05 For Farmers Only: John Morgan “a Avielde, oie N 
19.30 In Trouble—After Prison, What ?: Lt.-Col. Sir Vivian 
Henderson : ee: “a “4 ee N. 
20.00 Canterbury Festiv al Choral and Orchestral Concert from 
the Cathedral. Purcell; Wagner (Parsifal) and Brahms .. N. 
2c.0> Midland Waterways and Watermen—Home Life Afloat. 
Discussion between J. M. Anderson and Mr. and Mrs. 


Cresswell, canal boat dwellers AP Le =i! oo MOG 
21.50 The Theatre: James Agate .. a re “ie N. 
22.00 Talk on the P.E.N. Club Conference in Edinburgh : 

Marian MeNcill . .. aa ws a Pe “«. ae 


THURSDAY, JUNE 14th 
10.45 The Weck in: Westminster : Captain H, Balfour, M.P. .. N. 
13.00 New Gramophone Records: Christopher Stone .. N. 
17.15 The Swan of Avon: L. du Garde Peach’s play for children N. 
19.10 In Praise ‘of Scotland—The Far North. Programme of 


speech and song: J. Storer Clouston and others .. S.R. 
20.00 Ouartet—radio play on a musical theme by Cedric W allis. 

Frank Cellier in a leading part oy N. 
20.10 I.a Cenerentola. Act 1 of Rossini’s opera “from Covent 

— a ‘ L.R., &e. 


21.10 Campaign against Tuberculos Sis : Viscount "Astor we -< . 
21.15 Scottish Wireless Singers. Programme _ includes four 
African songs in the Twi language by an African composer S.R. 
Foundations of Music (18.30 or 18.35 N.) 
June 8th. European Folk Music (Spain) from gramophone records : 
Philippe Mairet. 
June 11th, rath, 13th, 14th. Rudolph 
Dolmetsch. 


Purcell’s Harpsichord Music : 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Wheat and Sunshine -- 

We have experienced the driest May recorded for a genera- 
tion ; and as it follows a year of drought many of the effects 
may be serious; but one or two of its blessings may be 
worth attention, because they are less obvious. The date 
of rain matters more than amount. Figures of the rainfall in 
the Prairie Provinces of Canada might suggest to an unex- 
perienced statistician that the district was a desert. The 
summer rainfall is usually minute; but almost always 
whatever rain falls, falls just when the young plants of wheat 
must make root or wither. When once that root is made 
the plant is thrice armed and can flourish with the minimum 
of encouragement. Most of our English wheat and a great 
part of the oats have made root before the summer comes. 
The plants may occupy the ground for a good ten months 
out of the twelve. It would therefore be a mistake to accept 
readily any akarmist accounts of the prospects of harvest. 
Our best harvests belong to the driest years, for the very good 
reason that we generally have more rain than is ideal for the 
crop, though always the mere weight of yicld is high compared, 
for example, with Canadian crops. 


* *k % k 


~—And Grass 

Grass, of course, is in diffegent ease. Sun and drought 
encourage flower, not green leaf; and yellow buttercups 
(which belong to a poisonous tribe) and the moon daisies are 
no compensation, except to aesthetes, for green undergrowth. 
This year’s hay is likely to resemble last year’s, which was 
short and sweet, in the most literal sense of the phrasc. 
Herein lies an anomaly. Stock-keepers lament the rarity 
of “ feed’; but those who have hay cannot sell it, cannot 
in some places persuade anyone to accept it as a gift, if the 
gift entails cutting and making. Personally I found the 
suggested gift readily accepted ; but the question of payment 
Was not even suggested as a possible alternative ! 


A Farm Guide 

If anyone desires to probe such anomalies or indeed any 
statistical fact in farming, this week for the first time the 
means are supplied. The Oxford economists have produced 
an agricultural register and, done nothing better or more 
useful. Agricultural problems are changing as they have 
never changed in our history, especially in all that concerns 
marketing and taxation and government control. The 
Marketing Act of 1933 opened a sort of revolution and the 
influence of Governments on husbandry has never been 
more energetic—or more baffling. On Marketing Acts, on 
tithe, on prices, even on weather, the information is precise 
and very well expressed (though even Mr. Orwin writes 
“‘weather conditions” instead of ‘ weather”). In spite 
of the existence of many execllent year-books, no volume 
that I know of covers the ground nearly so completely or 
so satisfactorily. The history of tithe, for example, since 
1836 has the “little more and how much it is” which only 
the real historian can supply ; and Oxford possesses some 
real- historians. The Agricultural Register, 1933-34, is 
published directly by the Research Institute, Oxford, at 


Bs. 6d, 
* 


The Bravest Lird 

Is the blackbird the bravest of birds, as it is also the best 
singer ? I ask because I have just received an account of 
the hen bird’s courage which exactly supports the most 
eourageous act in my own records. The latest account is 
this: ‘A neighbouring cat seized one of the young black- 
birds but was immediately attacked by the parent with 
such vigour that the cat dropped the young bird, which 
was seareely hurt, and made off still pursued by both parents, 
The birds did more than threaten. They charged and, it 
seemed, pecked the cat.” In a similar incident, which was 
recorded in my own neighbourhood some years ago, a black- 
bird screaming with anger perched on the back of the cat 
and drove her off in terror, The cat in this case had done 


no more than approach the nest. T have seen a hedge. 
sparrow attack an adder that threatened the nest; and 
one of the most moving stories I know was told of tyo 
partridges which fought till they were half featherless anq 
wholly exhausted against a carrion crow threatening the 
brood. It was told, I think, by Mr. Batten. On the subject 
of partridges, they have se!dom enjoyed more successful or 
-arlier broods than this year. 


% * % 
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“Secrets of Nature”’ 

Gilbert White-—si foret in terris would rejoice at a small, 
yet significant, historical fact, recorded by Mr. Bruce Woolfe 
ina preface to Secrets of Nature, by Mary Field and Percy Smith 
(Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.). While waiting in camp during 
the War for news of the whereabouts of his battery he found 
a copy of White’s Selborne, and read it through—twice. It 
conquered him. He became an ardent naturalist, and when 
the War was over devoted himself to the photography of birds, 
and ultimately to films of all sorts of subjects in natural his- 
tory. There has been a long series called by the general title 
Seerets of Nature—all good. Some of the best have made no 
appearance kefore the public, but the rest have proved as 
welcome abroad, not least in Scandinavia and Australia, as in 
England. It seems that the German historian was even more 
right than he knew or than any of us thought when he wrote 
that no one could understand England until he had read 
White’s Selborne. 

* * * * 
Nature Artists 

It is something to know that British Instructional Films 
were inspired by Gilbert White; but the brief volume in 
which the tale is told has virtues of its own, <All the three 
people concerned in it were led into the profession of film- 
making by native gifts that they had indulged for no other 
reason whatever but love of observation and a desire to record 
the results in pictures. ‘They are all artists born, whether 
photographing microscopically or expansively. And _ their 
company is large. The best picture in the book---it would 
make an artist's reputation if he could have painted such a 
picture—is Mr. Gilbert's ‘‘Spoonbills.” Could any authorship 
be more English ? This ardent and excellent county cricketer 
nursed a master passion for the natural history of birds ; and 
has made expedition wherever rare and splendid birds are to 
be seen, whether in Hungary or South Wales; and of later 
years the camera has given him a better chance than the 
written words of imparting his discoveries and his own delight 
in them. The films are not only an urban product, 


A Fruit Museum 

In the issue of May 25th I asked whether anyone could finda 
tree of the very red-blooded cider apple called the Bloody Turk. 
I would add a note on the subject. For a good many years the 
Three Counties have been combed out for the surviving 
varieties of cider apple and perry pear. A good many have been 
found which had disappeared except for a single tree, and that 
in some eases on its last Jegs. Dr. Durham, whose name has a 
high place (and ought to have a higher) among our distin- 
guished men of science—for he has done historic work—~has 
been one of the chief seekers, and his skill in grafting has helped 
to the survival of many varieties. Perhaps the most interesting 
orchards in England are two fields, two muscums, in one 
of which is collected the pick of the discovered cider apples 
and in the other the pick of the discovered perry pears. 
The numkers are large : over forty pears, most of which were 
near extinction, have been judged worthy of a place in the 
pear museum orchard, and three or four times the number 
of apples in the other. But there is no Bloody Turk; and 
its intense redness is remembered with pleasure by one at 
any rate of the collectors. It has been sought in vain; but 
there is at least the chance that it may be surviving in some 
corner of the land. A graft or two would crown the Hereford 
Museums, for which apple growers, indeed botanists in 
general, should be grateful. W. Beacnu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our * News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THE SPECTATOR. | 


“THE ROCK” 

[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Verschoyle’s amiable review of The Roch in your 
jssue of June Ist leaves me wondering what he thinks that the 
production was intended to be. ‘The * play *’ makes no 
pretence of being a “ contribution to English dramatic litera- 
ture”: it isa revue. My only seriously dramatic aim was to 
show that there is a possible role for the Chorus : an aim which 
would have failed completely without the aid of a perfectly 
trained group of speakers like Miss Fogerty’s. And to con- 
sider The Rock as an “ official apologia * for church-building 
is to lay a weight upon it which this rock was never intended 
tobear. It is not an apologia for the campaign, but an adver- 
tisement. If I had meant to write an apologia—I do not 
know whether many other people besides Mr. Verschoyle 
think that one is needed-—I should have written a prose 
pamphlet. 

I also wonder what Mr. Verschoyle wanted, when he speaks 
of my “ reluctance to commit myself to logical justification ”’ 
and my ‘** unwillingness to substantiate my beliefs.”” He does 
not make matters clearer by referring to ‘ despair of the 
Church’s attitude towards such questions as Housing and 
Population *—a despair which we are to believe has helped 
to convert people to Communism or Fascism. Let me recom- 
mend for reading, to Communists, Fascists, and Mr. Verschoyle, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's speech at the Guildhall on 
March 12th, on the subject of Housing. And as for Popula- 
tion, would Mr. Verschoyle have wished me to tax my poetic 
resources by making my Chorus declaim about Birth-Control ? 

In conclusion, may I repeat what every author knows : that 
criticism is only valuable toan author whenit is particularized ? 

-I am, Sir, &c., T. S. Extor. 

The Criterion, 24 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I hope I may be forgiven if I say that the comment of 


your talented dramatic critic, when confronted with the 


Church Pageant Play at Sadler's Wells, gives me a queer 
feeling of hearing over again the kind of criticisms that were 
made in my dim youth by those on whom Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s plays burst in so discomforting a manner. The critics 
did not like his argumentative method, and they liked still 
less the subject-matter of his propaganda. It was this indeed 
that made them so very cross. All this rubbish about Irish 
people, and the poor, and Socialists, and most of all the 
assumption that the majority who despised them had never 
considered their case, was intolerable. 

Today there is a different orthodoxy, which likes to assume 
that Christianity—and especially the Church of England— 
has no case. That is what makes Mr. Eliot’s assumption 
that of course it has one so peculiarly galling. Mr. Eliot 
might have thought it ad rem to present the powerful re- 
statement of Christian Faith that is continually going on in 
the work of men like W. R. Inge, W. R. Sorley, F. R. Tennant, 
A. EK. Taylor, Edwyn Bevan, W. R. Matthews. I opine he 
did not, because he was speaking not to convert but to 
encourage the converted to greater effort. Had he chosen to 
do this it would have been news doubtless to those whose 
ignorance is an admirable buttress for the supposition that 
the Church is passé. Who are the people who despair of the 
Church's attitude towards Housing ? I think they must be 
the slum landlords who resent the pertinacious and well- 
informed arguments with which the Bishop of Winchester 
(Dr. Garbett) has for years foreed the matter on the attention 
of successive Governments, and similar work by groups of 
clergy and keen lay folk all over the country. Population is a 
more difficult matter. Who knows what is the right doctrine ? 
Even that admirable clergyman, Mr. Matthews, does not 
seem to have got it quite right : 

* Why should men love the Church ? Why should they love her 

laws ? 

She tells them of Life and Death, and of all that they would 
forget, 


She is tender where they would be hard, and hard when they 
like to be soft.” 
Thus Mr. Eliot. I wonder if his offence, and that of Mr. 
Martin Browne and Dr. Martin Shaw too is not the dis- 
tressing fact that, despite their obvious esprit and culture, 
they love the Church, and even in that form which really has 
no right not to be conventional—the Church of England.—I 
am, Sir, &e., A. S. DuNCAN-JONES. 
The Deanery, Chichester. 


[Mr. Verschoyle writes: Mr. Eliot’s letter leaves me in 
rather the same state of wonderment as my review apparently 
left him. He declares that The Rock ‘* makes no pretence 
of being ‘a contribution to English dramatic literature’ : 
it is a revue.’ What Mr. Eliot’s reasons are for holding 
that a revue cannot be considered as a contribution to 
dramatic literature, I do not know: my belief that in any 
case The Rock could be so considered was based upon what 
I took to be the view of Mr. Eliot himself. At a meeting of 
the “ Friends of New London” at Londonderry House on 
May 7th he remarked of it: ‘It is a play, not pageantry, 
which is only illustrative and incidental.” 

Mr. Eliot denies that The Rock was intended as an apologia 
for Church-building. My belief that it was rested on a 
statement made editorially in the London Diocesan Leaflet 
for June, which in view of the relation between the Diocese 
of London and the production of The Rock I assumed to be 
a reliable authority: ‘ He has produced an overwhelming 
apologia for Church-building.” f 

Mr. Eliot goes on to wonder what I had in mind when I 
spoke of his ** reluctance to commit himself to logical justifica- 
tion” and ‘ unwillingness to substantiate his beliefs.’ I 
meant by these remarks that Mr. Eliot did nothing to show 
his audience how the construction of forty-five churches on 
the fringes of London was going to relieve society of the 
evils which he persuades us are characieristic of today : 
he merely asks us to take on trust that the building of the 
churches will act as a social disinfectant. To my mind a 
more reasoned explanation of his remedy remains a necessary 
part of an apologia for the cause which Mr. Eliot supports 
(and to answer his last question, I do not see how the author 
of a work which “tries to bring out the great issues of 
Housing and Unemployment” can excuse himself therein 
from a discussion of Birth-Control). If Mr. Eliot insists 
that The Rock is not an apologia ‘* but an advertisement,” 
I must remind him that even the practitioners of that humbler 
form of applied literature rarely attempt to prove a case 
without stating their reasons. Though, if the Dean of 
Chichester is correct in supposing that Mr. Eliot “ was 
speaking not to convert but to encourage the converted to 
greater effort,” I agree that in this case the omission may 
have its advantages. 


MR. BALDWIN AND AIR ATTACK 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Griffin puts forward his perfectly practical proposals 
at a most opportune moment. ‘The time has now come when 
we must make a final decision—shall we despair of the out- 
come of the Disarmament Conference, and take the conse- 
quences—or is it not better to remind ourselves, as Mr. 
Griffin reminds us in his last paragraph, that really sensible 
programmes did receive wide agreement at Geneva ? 

Those who have followed the proceedings of the Disarma- 
ment Conference know that, despite a succession of failures, 
we have, on several occasions, been very near to real success. 
No effort should now be spared to show the Continent of 
Europe that a large majority in this country intend to have 
intelligent law applied to international affairs. 

If this Conference fails we must create a new one that will 
carry out our wishes and will, as Mr. Lloyd George suggests, 
“ery halt and insist on peace.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

. Pure S. Mumrorp, 

St. Mary's Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex, 
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FASCISM UNVEILED 

[To the Editor of ‘Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. E. Fortescue-Brickdale holds out an intriguing 
picture of the future possibilities for trade expansion within 
the Empire. By ringing it round with an iron tariff wall, 
we are to provide all that is necessary by way of trade and 
produce for our Empire citizens, closing our markets to all 
competitors. The only difficulty that he omits to refer to 
is the fact that other world citizens, (whom we choose to 
describe as ‘ foreigners”), may not be satisfied with the 
arrangement, 

Assuming—and it is a wide assumption—that we can 
satisfactorily provide all our needs through Empire supplies, 
at an economic price, it is still true that foreign competitors 
will be faced with the fact that a fifth of the globe in territory 
and a sixth of it in population will not be available to them. 
Does Mr. Fortescue-Brickdale see America and Germany, 
France and Denmark, Holland and Japan watching a slowly 
declining World’s trade, so far as their own markets are con- 
cerned, without protest ? 

Great Britain has been allowed to build up her World 
Empire because she based it on open markets. Can she 
continue to hold it if her markets are closed ? 

I say nothing about the moral question involved in taking 
care of our own interests without regard to the needs of other 
nationalities. Some people may feel that we owe to our 
fellow world-citizens an obligation which cannot be so easily 
dismissed ; but dealing with the purely material issue, has 
Mr. Fortescue-Brickdale estimated the cost of the Army 
and Navy required to hold the Empire markets for the Empire 
in the face of a hostile world ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Sunlight Chambers, Ancus WATSON, 

2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. 


[To the Editor of Tie Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—TI hasten to correct a mistake which I inadvertently 
made in my letter last week. I was, unfortunately, writing 
from notes and not from the original text, and find I gave a 
quotation purporting to come from * The Report on Eco- 
nomic Conditions in Italy,” which does not appear in that 
work at all. This quotation read: ‘ Fascism has succeeded 
in preserving the economic situation in Italy in a world situa- 
tion in which, without Fascism, it would undoubtedly have 
collapsed.” 

The quotation I should have given appears on page 20 of 
the Report, where the writer in summing up the situation says 
that the Italian people have won through * to a confidence in 
themselves, and in their future, which in these days of doubt 
and misgivings is an asset of the greatest value.’’—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. FortrescveE-BrickpaLr. 

9 Palace Gate, W.8. 


[Zo the Editor of Tur Sreecraror. | 

Sir,—Mr. Fortescue-Brickdale is right when he calls the 
Corporate State “a new and revolutionary conception.” I 
maintain that I was also right when I said that there was 
nothing significant or new in its working. Mr. Fortescue- 
Brickdale is moved to enthusiasm by the thought of * great 
confederations of employers and workers meeting throughout 
the length and breadth of the land to decide how their indus- 
tries may best be run for the public good.” What happens is 
that employers decide as they always have done how to run 
their businesses, but they do it now with a few tame workers 
sitting in the same room. As for the “* public good,” with a 
closed market and competition ruled out——oh dear no ! 

Last week the Bank of England published figures showing 
that Italy’s exports are 34 per cent. of what they were in 1929, 
and imports 38 per cent., against this country’s 52 and 61, 
France’s 58 and 46 and Sweden's 53 and 65. It looks as if 
Italy were not far off being self-contained, but the Italians do 
not seem to like it, as they are making determined efforts to 
change this state of their trade. Anyway I leave my opponent 
to make what he can of it. We have now had three turns each, 
and I must for my part do what I have so often done to others 
and declare this correspondence closed.—I am, Sir, &c.; 


HaMiILtton Fyre, 





A SOCIALIST FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

[To the Editor of Tu Specraror.] 
Sir,— Your comments on the decisions of the Socialist League 
contain many controversial points with which I do not at the 
moment propose to concern myself beyond saying that jf 
your comments are based on as little foundation as tyo 
statements you do make, the Socialist League need not 
be alarmed. 


ee 


The two statements to which I refer are contained in the 
following quotation from your article : 

“That example of nationalization embodied in the London 

Passenger Transport Board, which for the Labour Party is 
model for Socialism, is denounced by the League as * Capitalism, 
The former will have nothing to do with the anarchy of * workers’ 
control’ in industry, but the latter go beyond even their friends 
in Russia in insisting on it.” 
To the members of the Labour Party throughout the country 
it will indeed be news that the London Passenger ‘Transport 
Board is regarded by them and the Party as ‘a model for 
Socialism.” Both on the financial side and on the control 
side this Board is regarded by the mass of the members of 
the Labour Party as being a model to avoid in future. 

You seem, further, to be ill-informed as to the policy of the 
Labour Party with regard to what is called ** Workers’ Control 
in Industry.” May I eall your attention, and that of your 
readers, to the following resolution, passed by the Labour 
arty Conference at Hastings last year by 1,223,000 votes to 
1,083,000 : 

“This Conference declares that wage earners of all grades and 
occupations have a right which should be acknowledged by law 
to an effective share in the control and direction of socialized 
industries which their labour sustains, 

* It tastructs the Executive Committee to prepare plans for the 
operation of the principle in socialized industries and services by 
direct representation through Trade Unions, secured by statute, 
on the board of direction and control and other administrative 
bodies in the industry or service. 

“The Conference asserts the right of the Trade Unions to 
retain their present powers and functions relating to the conditions 
of employment and pay.” 

You will, I am sure, appreciate the necessity for under: 
standing rightly the avowed policy of the Labour Party before 
trying to sow seeds of discord between the main body of that 
organization and an affiliated section.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WitniamM MeEnror. 

63 Prince of Wales Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W.11. 


[Mr. Mellor wants it both ways. The Annual Conference 
of the Labour Party at Leicester in 1932 approved in principle 
the Public Corporation form of management ; but he does 
not accept that as an expression of the opinion of the Labour 
Party. But he is fully content with the verdict of the Labour 
Party Conference in 1933 (which happened to be on his 
side), though the most responsible leaders of the party, 
including Mr. Morrison, were against the Socialist League's 
policy of ‘* Workers’ Control in Industry.” 

—En. The Spectator.| 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROTECTORATES 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 

Sir,—In your issue of May 25th Mr. P. A. Bankes issues 

the definite challenge that I “ should specify a few definite 

ways and concrete things in which this improvement in 

the Union (of South Africa) policy (towards the natives) 

is manifest.” 

May I, firstly, say that any commendation I gave to 
the Union Government was comparative: judged solely 
by the standard prevailing in the Imperial Government's 
three native territories? I made and make no attempt to 
judge the Union Government one way or the other, for 
we, in England, can hardly realize the trials of the past, 
and only those who can realize these are in a position to 
pass judgement. © What I was concerned with is the relative 
fitness of us and of the South Africans to protect, or rule, 
these native territories, judged by the manner in which 
either of us is at present rising to its responsibilities. I apologize 
for this preamble, but in view of much prevailing ignorance 
one needs to be careful. 

Now for Mr. Bankes’s challenge, and here I can be brief. 
I would refer, firstly, to the rapid and consistently progressive 
increase in the amount voted by the Union for native educa- 
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tion. In comparison with that granted by us in the three 
Imperial territories it is at least creditable. 

More specifically, I would point to the latest proof of 
“further progress of late” given by Mr. Hofmeyer recently 
in the House of Assembly at Cape Town. Recognizing the 
inadequacy of medical services in their own native terri- 
tories, and in recognition of the services rendered by the 
natives, the Union Government has decided to train at 
Fort Hare Native College several hundred native aids on a 
three-yeat professional course to work on a system similar 
to that in Tanganyika and Uganda under Vistrict surgeons, 
and to train overseas a selected number to become fully 
qualified doctors—thus driving a great wedge into the 
colour-bar plank. Seventy-five thousand pounds of the 
finance required for these schemes is coming from the 
Chamber of Mines, but the refreshing motive in the policy 
is supplied by the National Government in the Union. 

In view of this it is surely an exaggeration to say that 
“the Government native boycott still continues.” It is 
possible to be negrophil and still be just and give credit 
where it is due. By appreciative sympathy we can encourage 
the Union Government to still better things—and maybe 
shame our own to rival them—but by embittered harping 
on the past we are more likely to check the good work that 
is in progress. Our own past is not blameless, but my real 
concern is that our present policy is lagging behind in these 
three native enclaves.—I am, Sir, &e., FRANK MELLAND. 

United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 

[To the Editor of Tue Srrecraror.] 
Sir,—There is a promising road to lasting peace still largely 
unexplored—mainly, I fear, owing to the fact that the normal 
human being seems to prefer to run any risk and suffer any 
hardship or loss sooner than do something he has not yet 
done or give thought to a subject he is not in the habit of 
thinking about. 

Peoples tolerate or desire armaments because they fear 
aggressive violence from other peoples if they are not so 
protected. Why, then, should not each people take steps 
to discover from the people of every other country what these 
latter require from them in the way of justice and considera- 
tion as the price of lasting non-aggression? If, as I think 
would happen, each nation discovered that the price of peace 
demanded from it by every other nation was not greater than 
it was prepared to pay, the case for universal and simulta- 
neous disarmament would be more obvious than ever before. 
Such an inquiry, however, could never be undertaken by 
governments which are far too timid, wrong-headed or corrupt. 
The peoples must set up and maintain their own organization, 
with arrangements, if need be, to permit foreign representa- 
tives to satisfy themselves that an honest national verdict of 
the majority was being sought and obtained,—I am, Sir, &e., 

The Place House, Peasmarsh, Sussex. TAVISTOCK, 


UNIVERSITIES AND CAREERS 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. ] 
Sir,—The pertinent article in your June Ist issue by Mrs. 
Strachey, on ‘‘ Universities and Careers,” should go far to 
dispel the misconceptions in the minds of a good many parents 
as to the value from an economic point of view of a University 
degree. 

There is, on the one hand, the parent who is convinced that 
if he can manage to give his daughter three years at a 
University and she obtains a degree she is provided for for 
life; the suggestion of any additional training, however 
short, seems to him almost an insult. On the other hand, 
there is the parent (frequently a mother) who, in spite of the 
recommendations of the Headmistress and the entreaties of 
her daughter, opposes a University course on the grounds 
that after three years of hard work and heavy expenditure 
the girl will be little further professionally than she was before. 
Mrs. Strachey’s article makes the present position clear—the 
girl with a University Degree and no vocational training is 
not fully equipped for a career, but the girl who has her train- 
ing and a degree in addition is in a far stronger position at the 
start and will go further in the end than the girl who has had 
training only after school, 


There are some points, however, on which I find myself 
unable to agree with the writer. Do Appointments Boards 
really have to wrestle with ‘“ head-strong and intolerant 
young women”? ‘* Uninformed but open-minded *’ would 
seem a truer description of the large numbers of young women 
graduates who come here to discuss their careers. Mrs. 
Strachey rightly stresses the need of ‘ individual help and 
guidance ” in the matter of careers, but suggests that it be 
given to students ** as they leave the shelter of their colleges.” 
This, I submit, is too late. Individual help and guidance and 
full information as to careers should be given not at the end 
of the University course, nor at the end of schooldays, but 
before the girl goes into the sixth form—preferably before 
she sits for the School Certificate. This makes it possible for 
the two years of specialized sixth-form work, the three or 
four years at the University and the actual vocational 
(post-graduate) training to be taken as parts of one har- 
monious whole. Time, money and effort are thus economized, 
To take a concrete example. A. B. is a girl of good all-round 
ability eminently suited for University education, In 
mathematics, science and languages her work is up to the 
usual standard, but she shows exceptional promise in English 
and history. Lacking specific information A. B. chooses 
English from purely personal reasons and almost by chance. 
When nearly at the end of her University course, or after she 
has taken her degree, she receives ‘‘ individual help and 
guidance ” and decides to become a Hospital Almoner. She 
finds that the training required is not less than two years. 
If she had taken a ‘“ University degree in which history, 
economies or psychology forms part of the curriculum,” 
fifteen months—four months’ work with the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and eleven months’ hospital training—would 
have sufliced. 

The need for giving information as to careers before girls 
go into the sixth form has been recognized by schools for some 
time past, but lately parents of fifteen- and sixteen-year- 
olds have become eager to attend lectures on careers given to 
their girls, or arrange lectures for themselves. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the number of lectures on careers given by 
the Students’ Careers Association in the first five months of 
1934 is very little short of the greatest number given in any 
previous year in twelve montis.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EK. R. W. Unmack (Secretary), 

Central Employment Bureau for Women 

and Students’ Careers Association, 
54 Russell Square, W.C.1. 


THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND 

[To the Editor of Tux Spectaron.| 
Sir,—Mr. D. P. Thomson’s article in your issue of May 25th 
will commend itself to most of your Scottish readers as a fai 
and balanced survey of the present situation in the Church 
of Seotland. Mr. Thomson, however, does not probe much 
beneath the surface, and consequently his references to the 
Church’s foreign mission work call for some comment and 
qualification for the enlightenment of those of your English 
readers who have foreign mission interests. The close comity 
and co-operation that now exist between all the leading 
British Missionary Societies, and the responsible and influential 
position that the Church of Scotland holds among these 
Societies, make it important that our English friends should 
not be misled or disheartened by alarmist statements about 
the Scottish part of the common enterprise, nor take Mr. 
Thomson’s rather short-sighted and undiscriminating remarks 
as a true reflection of the present missionary spirit of the 
Scottish Church. 

The intellectual and spiritual quality of the foreign missien- 
aries who have been appointed in recent years has been 
distinctly up to our traditional standard, and it is still the 
case that foreign service makes a powerful appeal to the 
ablest students in every year. It is only at intervals, of course, 
that a vintage year occurs. A considerable number of very 
fine intending candidates are known to be engaged at present 
on various stages of their preparation. 

The increase in the number of students in the theological 
colleges has come about so recently that there has not yet been 
time to discover whether a due proportion of foreign mission- 
aries will be forthcoming from their ranks. Probably not, if 
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the writer of another article in the same issue is right in his 
opinion that the reason for the large enrolment is the lack of 
opportunity in other professions. But here again there are 
great possibilities when we consider how quickly student 
communities can be transformed when the right kind of leader 
arises among them. 

The shadow of financial stringency has not vet passed away 
from our foreign mission work, but, unlike a number of important 
Societies in England and America, the Church of Scotland has 
not so far required to adopt any large-scale measures of 
retrenchment. In the closing months of 1933 there was a 
remarkable demonstration of the Church’s goodwill to the 
cause, and of the deep and secure place it holds in the hearts of 
the people. Those responsible for leadership and administra- 
tion are naturally in good heart, and are encouraged to prose- 
cute with renewed vigour their task of educating and rousing 
the whole membership of the Church to face its obligations and 
opportunities overseas.—I am, Sir, &e., A. S. Kypp. 

Church of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee, 

121 George Street, Edinburgh, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND EGYPT 
[To the Editor of Tite Seecraror.] 

Sir,—Sir Evelyn Wrench’s article appearing in your paper 
recently has been well received by all sections of the Egyptian 
community. Welcome as his declarations have been on 
the banks of the Nile, they cannot be regarded otherwise 
in England by well-informed people, who wiil see in Sir 
Evelyn’s statements an opportunity for the British public 
to correct the wrong impressions created by some journalists 
who seem, when writing about Egypt, to be writing about 
an enemy and not a friendly country. 

We have been repeatedly accused of corruption, of intoler- 
ance to foreigners, of suppressing the freedom of speech and 
writing, of persecuting our political opponents, and, last 
but not least, of possessing an inherent hatred towards 
the English—accusations which have not been founded on 
fact. Indeed, Sir Evelyn Wrench on his recent visit was 
astonished to find, contrary to his anticipations, a different 
state of affairs, and to discover amongst all classes of Egyptians 
a stronger spirit of friendship towards England than he had 
been led to believe existed. No doubt we have our share of 
domestie and foreign troubles, but these should not prove 
insurmountable provided they are approached in the friendly 
spirit avowed by Sir Evelyn. 

Great credit is due to the present Government for the 
energetic measures they have taken in the affairs of the 
Corniche Road and the Land Exchange scandals, although 
there were people who were against the publicity that would 
necessarily ensue from the discovery to the world of such 
intimate details of domestic affairs. But after all, it was the 
only way out of an unpleasant situation, and the publicity 
should enhance the honest endeavour of the Government, 

The co-operation of England, on the lines suggested 
by Sir Evelyn, in the matter of the Capitulations, the Mixed 
Courts and the payment of Debt, is most essential to the mutual 
benefit of the two countries. A treaty of alliance is therefore 
not only necessary but imperative. To England it would 
mean not only the obtaining of a sanction to an anomalous, 
illegal and irregular situation but also the honourable fulfilling 
of a moral obligation repeatedly given regarding the evacuation 
of Egypt. Egypt, on the other hand, freed from all anxieties 
about her future, conscious of the power derived from the 
knowledge of being master in her own house and fully enjoving 
complete independence, will embark on a new era of prosperity 
and progress unknown in the past. As a * Satisfied Partner ” 
within the alliance slic wl develop her immense resources 
and become the powerful and rich ally of England on one 
of the most important lines of communication of the British 
Empire. 

As to the statement that the request to negotiate should 
come from Egypt, I may point out that in the following six 
previous negotiations the invitations came from the English 
side : Milner-Zaglool (1920), Curzon-Adly (1921), MacDonald- 
Zaglool (1924), Chamberlain-Sarwat (1927), Henderson- 
Mahmood (1929), Henderson-Nahhas (1930). There should 
be no hesitation to negotiate with the present Government, 
for not only does it represent in the highest degree possible 


oo 


the Egyptian public opinion, but it is also the exponent of 
a régime which after four years of working experience has been 
found to be the only one suitable to the present needs of the 
inhabitants. If the Wafdists and the Liberals boycotteg 
the elections of 1930, the fault was not with the system but 
with the individuals who preferred to stand aloof. Besides, 
it is the strong desire of all parties alike to get a treaty 
concluded in which the legitimate interests of England 
are safeguarded, and the independence of Egypt, with the 
restoration of the Sudan, assured.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALY Hariz 
(Late Controller of Higher Education, Egypt), 
11 Mohammed Ali Street, Heliopolis, Cairo, Egypt. 


MISS CECILIA TOWNSEND 
[To the Editor of True Srecraror.| 
Sir,—Many old readers of The Spectator will learn, with g 
deep sense of loss, of the death of Miss Cecilia Townsend, 
She was the younger daughter of Meredith Townsend, the 
distinguished joint-editor of The Spectator with R. H. Hutton, 
For many years, particularly when St. Loe Strachey was 
editor, she wrote what in those days used to be called sub. 
leaders and are now called middles. She was also a spirited 
reviewer, but it was in her sub-leaders that she developed 
a light, glancing style and a social philosophy which were 
unmistakably her own. Strachey always said that she was 
the best writer of sub-leaders on his staff, and I think that 
he was right. Her observation was quick and accurate; 
she had the gift of irony which is a rare weapon in journalism 
and (as most journalists know) a delightfully dangerous 
one to handle. She had wit for her reproaches and humour 
for her sympathies. She was well described by a colleague 
as “a saint with a spice of malice.” Her malice was only 
a convention; she had no real malice towards anybody; 
but she could apply it with delicious effect when she was 
dissecting some popular folly. I can think of no one who 
could let in a drop of acid with more discretion. 

Hers was a rare and brave spirit. Her gaiety was unquench 
able and her writing was as graceful as her handwriting 
was bad. There was a period when she gave considerable 
trouble to compositors, but she ended the period, as she told 
me, by adopting the hint of a friend that she should cure 
her illegibility by doubling the size of her letters and if 
necessary trebling it. 

When she collected some of her pieces and republished 
them all her friends were disappointed with the demand 
for the books. Her gossamer, perhaps, could never have 
had a wide public, but it was extremely well placed in The 
Spectator and was recognized and properly appreciated by 
The Spectators particular public. 

Some years ago she was received into the Church of Rome 
and found there the comfort which she sought. The last 
two years of her life were spent in suffering, and those who 
saw her then, and read her letters, will never cease to wonder 
at and admire her gay heroism. Till the last moment her 
old flashing humour, her unerring choice of the mot juste, 
would emerge from her pain. She will never be forgotten 
by those who had the honour of knowing her, and I fancy 
that there must be many others who may recognize from this 
description of her articles a personality which was to them 
anonymous.—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. ATKINS, 

14 Burleigh Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


The End of a Flight 


... What happened then, the roar 

and rave of waving crowds 
That féted them, was only 

an afterglow of glory 
Reflected on the clouds 

where they had climbed alone, 
Day's golden epilogue ; 

and them, whose meteor path 
Lightened our eyes, whose great 

spirit lifted the fog 
That sours a doubtful earth, 

the stars commemorate. 

C. Day Lewis. 
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Experimental Schools 


By LORD EUSTACE PERCY 


Wuen “the heads of a representative selection of modern 
schools,’ twenty-one in number, set out to “ describe their 
aims and practice,’ the result, in spite of the publishers’ 
announcement, is not a guide-book for parents “ anxious to 
find just the right school.’ The result is rather a signpost, 
pointing out two distinct and divergent tendencies of what 
the publishers call ** experimental ” schools. 

The main impression left by this book* is of the strength 
and depth of the English cultural tradition. Most of the 
schools here described are experimental only in the sense 
that their heads are trying intelligently to re-handle and 
adapt that tradition. They show the typically English ability 
to move easily among ideas, without squeezing them into a 
thse or inflating them into a Weltanschanung. They are 
perfectly conscious that “* we have altered our terms, but we 
mean what has been meant by the great teachers throughout 
the ages; they are even not afraid to confess that * in 
school as in the home, the only guide possible where children 
are concerned is the old nursery one of common sense.” 
They know, for instance, that there is nothing new about the 
Dalton Plan or about the principle of * learning by doing,” 
except their modern systematization, and that their possible 
dangers lie precisely in this systematization. They believe 
“that the idea of education needs to be reborn ” in a changing 
world, but they know, too, that ** the trend of world affairs ” 
is significant, not as setting a standard for the manufacture 
ofa new brand of citizen, but as a reminder of the cost which 
the world pays for neglecting eternal verities. In short, 
when they “* make experiments upon the value of new ideas,” 
they do so with some hope of success because they have a 
standard of values. 

Even that robust revolutionary, Mr. A. S. Neill, 
precisely what he is saying, and when he tries to shock us by 
telling us that * when a boy stole a tin of my tobacco recently, 
I gave him sixpenee reward for his enterprise,” we feel no 
more alarmed than when his spiritual father, William Cobbett, 
told us that he got a better education by playing in a sandpit 
than he could have received * from any of those dens of dunces 
called colleges and universities.’ We shall not send our 
sons or daughters to his school any more than to the sandpit, 
but we rather like to be barked at occasionally by that breed 
of bulldog. 

But corrupltio oplimi pessima, and when an Englishman 
lacks the ability to move easily among ideas, he is apt to 
content himself with a philosophy as incoherent as a sea of 
soapsuds. A minority of the essays in this book point in 
another direction, down a blind alley. Quite frankly, their 
authors appear sometimes to be experimenting because they 
cannot think out principles ; and ‘ learning by doing” is a 
dangerous privilege for schoolmasters to claim for them- 
selves. They convey the impression of being generally un- 
acquainted with any idea formulated carlicr than the twentieth 
ccntury, with the result that they come neither to destroy the 
law, nor to fulfil it, but only (most of the time) to repropound 
the letter that killeth, in the belief that it is a new spiritual 
discovery. 

Consequently, even when they are right they are self- 
conscious ; and whosoever would be a teacher, it is above all 


knows 





*The Modern Schools Handbook. Edited by Trevor Blewitt. 
(Gollanez, 5s.) {The School. By W. B. Curry. (John Lane, 
2:. 6d.) 





things necessary that he should avoid self-consciousness. 
Mr. W. B. Curry, for instance, who has written a bookt of his 
own and is therefore fair game, rediscovers the school de- 
bating society (but he calls it ‘* the technique of handling 
controversial issues >) as a means of teaching children the 
value of evidence, and then, as if to illustrate the pitfalls of 
that method, he proceeds himself to handle the controversial 
issue of the teaching of religion in schools. He is against it, 
as many sensible men have been, but when he argues that the 
immensity of the universe, as revealed by modern science, 
has rendered incredible the special creation of man, one is 
tempted to ask him whether he thinks the Eighth Psalm was 
written before or after the invention of the telescope. When 
such a man_ testifies that he finds ‘ children far more 
reasonable than adults,” no one acquainted with the 
value of evidence is likely to be surprised, but may well 
feel alarmed. 

But the really alarming feature of these authors is that, in 
spite of their professed respect for the child’s individuality, 
they are all * totalitarians ” without knowing it. They are 
fond of quoting Dr. Dewey's remark that “ the only way to 
prepare for social life is to engage in social life,” without realiz- 
ing that this principle justifies every form of artificial conven- 
tionalism, from the worst defects of the old publie school code 
to the latest attempt of the Soviets to initiate the elementary 
school child into the mysteries of conducting communist 
clubs. 

In particular, they are convinced that the child's * 
right and wrong grow gradually out of the experience of com- 
munity life,” and that it is both unnecessary and undesirable 
to give these ** ethical distinctions * a ‘* supernatural basis.” 
But this is the old, well-trodden road which leads straight to a 
society where, in Father Benson’s words, ‘“ eternal laws 
become conventions and conventions become eternal laws ~*-— 
where the duty of keeping the sixth commandment is, on the 
whole, felt to be less compelling than the duty of playing for 
one’s side, or saying I/eil Hitler, or voting the party ticket. 
They interpret the phrase in which Sanderson of Oundle 
expressed the simple human ideal of every teacher, that the 
school should be “a miniature copy of the world as we should 
love to have it,” as if it authorized the teacher to convert his 
school into a laboratory for working out his private sociological 
theories. They can talk of * producing a type of human being 
who takes to co-operation more naturally than the products of 
our present schools,” in precisely the same tone as the crassest 
capitalist might talk of training children for industry, and they 
remain sublimely unconscious of the analogy. This insensi- 
bility is, of course, due to a familiar pre-War superstition, 
which still governs the mind of these cloistered ** innovators ” 
long after it has been discarded by the outside world: the 
touching faith that a ‘ democratic ~ totalitarianism must be 
as favourable to liberty as an * autocratic ~ totalitarianism 
is hostile to it. O sancla simplicitas. 

But, be it repeated, these are but a minority, and they 
represent a minority smaller still. They are overshadowed by the 
true reformers, with whom one may differ about co-education, 
or religious instruction, or patriolism or sex teaching, but who 
can discuss these things like educated men and women. For 
they know the full meaning of Milton’s appeal: * Let us be 
more considerate builders, more skilled in spiritual architec- 
ture, when great reformation is expected,” 
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Demos Defied 


Defy the Foul Fiend. By John Gollier. 7s. 6d.) 
mm 


SHE diabolical presence who is defied in this book is the 
demon called Demos. Democraecy—as is today on all hands 
and increasingly the case—is compelled to assume the horn 
and hoof. And the colours that are sported by this newest 
hero are the “ Tory’ colours—though that, I venture to 
believe, is a mistaken tag, as his politics, as they are revealed 
to us in partly humorous, partly impassioned scenes, of very 
great vivacity, are much less artificial than such a term 
would suggest. 

Mr. Collier's narrative opens as the very much stylized 
history of a fool. You imagine yourself at first.to be in the 
presence of one of those creatures of whom the _ heroic 
exemplars are Don Quixote or the Idiot. ‘* Our hero,” as 
Willoughby Corbo is called, is the by-blow of an impossible 
decayed nobleman. He is ushered into the book by a 
mock-melodramatic company, from whose unreality he never 
quite escapes, nor from the slight confusion ensuing 
from the doubt as to his status—whether full fool or not. 
It is in conversation with an individual named Baiye that 
he first becomes thoroughly real, and also divested of 
** idiocy.’ That is perhaps where this book should have 
opened—for it turns out that he is no fool but the reverse. 

What a very serious and impressive contribution to con- 
temporary fiction Defy the Foul Fiend is will be most apparent 
to the reader when he reaches those chapters where the 
relentless Willoughby is engaged in destroying the cherished 
Marxist dope of the old * wrapper-scrapper,’’ who eventually, 
all his proletarian illusions ground to dust, takes his life at 
a seaside resort to which “ our hero” has sent him to 
recuperate after two weeks of gruelling political argument. 

This homerie political debate is the climax of the book— 
that and the doctrinaire idealism of the love-making that 
precedes it. The young enthusiast even succeeds in con- 
vineing this hardened old Kropotkinite that there is such 
a thing as honour: for he goes at it hammer and tongs, 
morning and night. ‘He had never done anything so 
seriously in his life before: he spoke with an almost un- 
English seriousness.”’ (It is this ‘* un-English seriousness ” 
which is so “ modern ”’—a passion beneath these pastiche 
literary trappings that no eighteenth-century worthy could 
have understood at all, and which belongs much more to 
* extremist ” politics of today, of course, than to anything 
that can distantly be described as ‘* Tory.’’?) “I have a 
vague feeling that the old notions of virtue may be salutary,” 
exclaims this paradoxical young prophet. ‘* One becomes 
real by practising them. ... I was always a little inclined 
to the sentiment of honour, for example. I shall now perhaps 
practise it on more conventional lines: never tell a lie, or 
overlook an affront—all that. It will keep me morally fit.” 

His aged companion is profoundly scandalized when the 
word first falls upon his ears—this word ‘honour’ is the 
most disquieting thing of all—a word so long taboo among 
all classes that it is even indelicate so much as to use it. 
“That word,” the old man objects, “ has an aristocratical 
sound !” 

But he succumbs nevertheless, in the end. “In the 
end he was scarcely an optimist at all. ‘It is all very well,’ 
he said, ‘ but I have had a dream . . . you ask me to give 
it up’... our good Willoughby, with that destructive 
fury that rages in all who are bit by a certain kind of fly, 
took care to undermine his belief in the leaders of socialism 
and science.” There was then little more to be done 
Again, in some of the most beautiful love-passages in recent 
fiction we are shown Willoughby converting the kind and 
virtuous Lucy Langton to emancipated and revolutionary 
ways of thinking. His work is as effective as it is later on, 
but the other way round, in the case of his elderly socialist 
victim. Luey becomes a doctrinaire libertine (he is appalled 
at the number of her lapses, when she informs him some 
vears afterwards). When he attempts to reconstruct the 
unspoilt Lucy, however, upon the ruins of his own making, 
his efforts are not attended with success. And on the last 
page we leave him doggedly immured for life upon a seven- 
hundred-acre estate. 


(Macmillan. 
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* Such things as beauty, bravery, honour ”’ 
writer's strange stock-in-trade 


are then this 
just as much as Mr, Lytton 


—<——==== 


Strachey’s stock-in-trade, for instance, was the Teverse 
And * go out into the streets,” says he, and obserye Mr. 
and Mrs. Everyman. ‘Read their wit in the evening papers, 
or hear it in a saloon bar.” There is little enough beauty 
“their songs do not improve: . ... They are brave in herds 
in their blind wars: that salesman was probably braye 
then, but when they are alone they are not so very: bold 
As for honour, ‘everyone is a hireling these days, and jt is 
almost impossible for a hireling to be honourable.” 

But what comes next is so significant that I will select 
it for quotation, to conclude this review. It is a passage 
that does Mr. Collier singular credit, for this is what na 
says: “It used to give me pleasure to contemplate these 
little deficiencies,” in Mr. and Mrs. Everyman, namely, 
“It made me feel superior. Now I perceive that I am 
contemplating myself. - I identify the hateful elements -jn 
man by looking into my own greedy, treacherous, senti. 
mental, hypocritical heart.” In other words, he is—yoy 
and I are—responsible for the Mr. and Mrs. Everyman we 
encounter. Every man gets the Mr. and Mrs. Everyman 
he deserves! But, in the world of literature as we find jt 
today, it is truly magnificent to have arrived, as Mr. Collier 
has done, at this understanding—to have turned round 
upon himself—for a man in fine to have blamed himself 
where most are content to blame Fate—or their Victorian 
grandparents—-for the pass in which we all find ourselves, 


without distinction. Wynpuam Lewis 


The Tragedy of South Wales 


A Study Hilda 


(Allenson. 


Brynmawr : 
Jennings. 


of a Distressed Area. By 
10s. 6d.) 

BrynMAwp, on the northern edge of the South Wales coalfield, 
has neither tall chimneys nor pithead winding-gear, yet when 
I visited it in 1929 I thought it almost the uglier for that, 
Picture to yourself a town of some size, magnificently situated 
on a lofty ridge-plateau, with scarcely an object in it that is 
not obtrusively ugly, vulgar or squalid. One of those ** towns 
of the blind,” which look as if no one with the least eye for 
visible beauties, or even decencies, had ever dwelt in them, 
That was five years ago; and since then the efforts of the 
Brynmawr Community Council, directed towards qualifying 
the place to be, among other things, the holiday resort which 
its situation well warrants, have cleared up, we are told, 
many of the hideous rubbish-tips and dumps, with which 
its purlieus were promiscuously littered, and have even 
added certain features of positive beauty and _ attraction, 
Great indeed was the scope of opportunity in both directions, 

The authoress of this book has been associated with Mr, 
Peter Scott and other Quakers in the enterprises— first of 
relief, then of inquiry, and lastly of reconstruction—which 
have drawn Brynmawr into a sort of limelight. Ever since 
the coal strike of 1921 distress has been endemic there, 
Whatever might be thought of it at the time, it is obvious 
now that that strike precipitated the fall of the South Wales 
coal industry, which the later conflict of 1926 only confirmed 
and intensified. And in the fall Brynmawr has. suffered 
more than its share, because it had long become a dormitory 
town; and in the coal and steel industries, which employed 
nearly all its workers, the national tendency was that they, 
coming from a distance, should be soonest discharged. Hence 
the acute misery which inspired the Quaker relief. But its 
bringers naturally craved for some more constructive remedy 
than doles. Between September, 1929, and August, 1982, 
they carried out through a ** Brynmawr Community Study 
Council” a many-sided social inquiry, in which the local 
resources of specialized knowledge and experience were 
enlisted. Upon its findings this book is to a considerable 
extent based. 

There are three broad alternatives before Brynmawr. 
One is that the local coal industry should revive and re- 
employ its men, Another is that they should emigrate to 
less hopeless districts. A third is that they should found 
new hopes by developing new industries. The first is what 
the majority of Brynmawr unemployed still bank upon; 
but there seems no prospect of it such as any reasonable 
planner could entertain. The second has been more or less 
the official Government policy. The third is what the 
Community moyement is now attempting, The author of 
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this book says truly enough of emigration that it involves 
an enormous waste of capital wealth—streets, houses, schools, 
churches, sewers, gas-mains, &c.—which would be scrapped 

in one place to be duplicated elsewhere. That is true, and it 

werfully reinforces the national and racial arguments for 
enabling Welsh people to live on in Wales. 

But the ‘ new industry ” policy is a very risky one. The 
Community organizers have got a number of new enterprises 
on foot—a boot factory, furniture-making, weaving, poultry- 
keeping, and even a little coal-mine. But they have planned 
them as co-operative producing societies—a form of structure 
whose long record of failures is not encouraging, even though 
in this case certain safeguards have been devised against its 
more obvious dangers. Another scheme—only a palliative, 
of course, but surely a good one—was to organize unemployed 
men as voluntary workers to execute communal improvements 
and beautifications—e.g., the conversion of a rubbish-dump 
into a park with open-air swimming-bath and paddling-pool. 
It will surprise no one who knows South Wales to learn that 
the local trade unions opposed this strongly ; and it was only 
carried out in the teeth of their disapproval. 

About the real difficulty at Brynmawr the authoress— 
wisely, no doubt, from the practical standpoint of the con- 
cerns in which she is interested—writes in a very cautious, 
almost a mealy-mouthed way. It is a difficulty of local psy- 
chology and public opinion, Any community sense which 
Brynmawr ever had was by 1929 completely submerged under 
fanatical Marxism and class-war. The ruling generation had 
been brought up on the programme of * bankrupting the 
industry.” Since 1921 it has been bankrupted, with the 
results that we see ; but the tragedy is that these poor people, 
who are houseless because they have pulled their house down, 
have learned no lesson from their folly, but still think of 
pulling houses down as the one way to paradise. Nowhere 
more than in South Wales (and perhaps nowhere more there 
than at Brynmawr) has the attitude of irresponsibility for the 
welfare of the industry that they are engaged in taken hold 
of the average workers. It is this which makes it almost 
useless to expect any ordinary business man to start new 
employment in the stricken town ; for in face of such a spirit it 
could not hope to become profitable, and searcely even to 
survive. There are all sorts of valid historical reasons and 
excuses for such a state of mind, but they do not affect its 
consequences, If the co-operative producing societies find a 
way round it, they may justify themselves. 

Meantime, one observes in this book some tendency to 
build on rather slight foundations, For instance, appeal is 
made repeatedly to local traditions of craftsmanship. ‘The 
truth is, not only that they are quite dead, but that they 
scarcely ever existed. The South Welsh were traditionally 

great at music and poetry, but of craftsmanship and of the 
ocular approach to beauty on which craftsmanship is based 
they showed a very moderate endowment indeed. If anybody 
doubts that, let him pay a visit, with South Kensington in his 
mind, to the National Museum of Wales. 
R. C. K. Ensor, 


Medicine in Russia 


Red Medicine: Socialised Health in Soviet Russia. By 
Sir Arthur Newsholme and John A. Kingsbury. (Heinemann. 
10s. 6d.) 

Some of us, when boarding the ‘ Dzerginsky ’ in August, 1932, 

bound for Leningrad, were anxious about the conditions we 

would find in Russia. ‘Tales from “ responsible sources ” 
warned us that typhoid fever was rampant, skilled surgeons 
were rare, abortions were performed indiscriminately, millions 
of people were suffering from malnutrition, and so on. Red 

Medicine should do much to dispel some of these popular 

misconceptions. 

Sir Arthur Newsholme and Mr. John A. Kingsbury have 
studied extensively the Health Service in Russia, now con- 
ducted on socialist principles, and show convincingly the great 
strides made since the Revolution. The new régime has 
Tesulted in a development of communal life, and this shocks 
a great many people. The authors seem to have had little 
opportunity of seeing the workers’ dwellings, and the im- 
pression given in this book is that home life is almost non- 
existent. They were unfortunate in failing to find evidences 


of the domestic atmosphere upon which they insist, for 
millions of workers “ enjoy” the family life so familiar to 
Englishmen. The New Russia has allowed the emancipation 
of women, which carries with it the right of a woman to 
undertake any kind of work, but no woman is forced to work 
outside her home if she does not wish to. There can be no 
doubt that many women in capitalist countries would welcome 
work other than cooking and scrubbing, if they knew that 
their children were in other capable hands. Is a “ robot re- 
placing the mother” in Russia? Yes, but only to the same 
extent that the robot has replaced the middle- and upper- 
class mothers for generations. Surely this economic freedom 
of women is desirable, for here we find a real comradeship 
between men and women, born of this new independence. 

The male authorship of Red Medicine is apparent in the 
section dealing with Marriage and Divorce, for this is what 
they believe : 

“Further, while Russian laws favour early marriages, the 

married condition appears likely sometimes to be a subject of 
anxiety for women over thirty years of age. The danger is not of 
sexual promiscuity ; but the shadow of possible separation may 
cloud the life of many women whose physical charms are passing. 
Thus it is possible that often ‘the odds are stacked’ not only 
against the family, but even more so against the wife as she ages 
and loses her confidence that she ean ‘ keep her man.’ ” 
This should amuse the sturdy, seif-reliant Russian woman, 
who, unlike her western sisters, can be independent of her man 
if she so desires. At the risk of wounding Man’s vanity, the 
Russian woman has found a new and absorbing interest, 
which leaves very little time for indulgence in the primitive 
pastime of * trying to keep her man.” 

The medical history of Russia makes interesting reading, 
and it seems almost ineredible that before the Revolution the 
mass of the people were entirely without medical aid. The 
procedure for recruiting medical students has been com- 
pletely revolutionized, for the future doctor is now chosen 
owing to his special ability and aptitude, and the financial factor 
is climinated, The medical author is of the opinion that 
the new medical education is inferior to the old both in quality 
and quantity, but this should be rectified when the neces- 
sarily long period of transition is over. Moreover, a medical 
education which emphasizes the importance of the prevention 
of disease is preferable to that received by medical students 
in other countries, where preventive medicine is almost 
ignored, Post-graduate courses are given every three years 
where practicable. 

A fundamental difference between medical practice in the 
U.S.S.R. and that in England is that in the former every 
doctor is a State official, Some doctors still retain a small 
private practice and may undertake other work to increase 
their incomes. Lectures on the laws of hygiene are given in 
the health institutions, and interested crowds may be scen 
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listening to popular talks in the Parks of Culture and Rest. 
Such propaganda is of enormous importance to the health of 
a people, and it is to be regretted that some of the vast sums 
of money which we devote to curative measures are not used 
for preventive work. 

It was feared that the standard of professional work would 
be lowered after the Revolution, but the Commissar of Health 
for Georgia assures us that such is not the case. The Com- 
missar himself was formerly Chief Physician at the Georgia 
mineral-water cure establishments, where in pre-Revolution 
days he earned a large salary. Undoubtedly the older phy- 
sicians, with memories of large incomes derived from private 
practice, do not regard the new system with favour, but the 
younger men and women. qualified since Czarist days, are 
full of enthusiasm, A most important development in Soviet 
medicine is the linking-up of the individual doctor with every 
other branch of the service, through dispensaries, polyclinies 
und hospitals. In England, the individual doctor is virtually 
isolated, and must remain so under the existing economic 
arrangements. 

The standard of hospital treatment, not only in Moscow 
and Leningrad, but also in the smaller towns in the South, 
is generally wery good. The most modern appliances are in 
use, and there seems to be no lack of skill on the part of the 
surgeons and physicians in charge. The provision of numerous 
convalescent homes, sanatoria, prophylactoria and factory 
clinics marks a great advance upon our own facilities. Many 
large mansions, formerly occupied by the ‘ bourgeoisie ’’ are 
now used for such purposes, while the delightful climate of 
the Crimea, which was ** Society’s Riviera,” is now enjoyed 
by tuberculous workers. There is a significant admission on 
the part of the authors that a previous international tour of 
investigation of medical services ignored Russia on the 
assumption that the Soviet States could make no useful con- 
tribution to the problem, This attitude of contempt has 
since changed to one of real interest and undisguised 
appreciation. 

The general student of Russian affairs will need the in- 
formation contained in this book, for it describes an essential 
part of the nation’s structure, besides summarizing briefly 
some of the economic changes effected by the Revolution, 
Red Medicine will be of greater interest to doctors and other 
health workers, especially since there is now an appreciable 
demand in England for a Socialized Medical Service. 


Epiru SUMMERSKILL. 


Oxford Seeks Peace 


Young Oxford and War. By Michael Foot, R. G. Freeman, 
Frank Hardie and Keith Steel-Mait!and. With an Introduc- 
tion by Harold J. Laski. (Selwyn and Blount, 6s.) 

Tur appearance of Young Oaford and War, a symposium of 
the views of a Liberal, a Communist, a Socialist and a Con- 
servative on the problem of Peace is itself a portent. A few 
years ago Oxford undergraduates would not have troubled 
themselves with these essays and, if they had, they would not 
have found any publisher for them. Their production now 
illustrates the intellectual ferment in the Universities today 
and the interest which the outside world is very rightly taking 
in it. 

Young Oxford and War has this further significance. It 
could not have been produced in any other country but 
England. Here are representatives of youth drawn from every 
Party in the State united in the belief that another European 
war means the end of civilization. In Germany these essays 
would bring across the paths of their authors the shadow of 
the Concentration Camp. In France, in Italy, in Austria, in 
Poland, in Russia they would appear almost meaningless, 
certainly without any relation to reality. There youth 
regards war, if not as desirabie in itself, certainly as part and 
parcel of the existence of their States. 

But though Oxford is thinking hard on the question of the 
prevention of war, it cannot be said from this book to be 
thinking very clearly. There is Mr. Michael Foot, the Liberal, 
for instance, who supports the idea of collective action 
through the League of Nations and yet vehemently opposes 
the Oflicers Training Corps at Public Schools, which, with all 
its faults, is one of the means by which an army can be 
oflicered and trained to enable Great Britain to make that 


collective action effective. There is Mr. Frank Hardie, the 
Socialist, who complains that ‘* the failure of the League of 
Nations over Manchuria was more than anything else due to 
the failure of the British Government to honour its obliga. 
tions under the Covenant.” But if they had been honoured 
it might have led to war. Was he prepared to risk that, and, 
if so, how could Great Britain have played its part in that 
war? Only this spring his party in the House of Commons 
voted against every one of the estimates for the fighting 
services. It is the same with the Communist, Mr. Freeman, 
He believes in a “ proletarian revolution” as a means of 
preventing war. What he does not explain is how a war js 
to be avoided until a “ proletarian revolution” is accom. 
plished here and, indeed, in every other country. 

The essay of the Conservative, Mr. Steel Maitland, is the 
most sensible because it is the most realist. He believes 
passionately in the existing framework of peace. ** It is in the 
League of Nations,” he writes, ‘* reconstituted, refreshed and 
all-embracing that the hopes of the world lie.” Yet he 
realizes that its aims cannot be realized by the disbandment 
of the army, navy and air forces or the weakening and ridicul- 
ing of their organizations. His remarks have an additional 
interest in the light they throw on the meagre support that 
Lord Lloyd and isolated rearmament receive from Oxford 
Conservatism. ‘ On the whole,” he writes, ‘* it may be said 
that while there are some who support that point of view, they 
are a very small minority. With many doubts and often a 
backward glance the great number would, one feels, go 
forward in support of the new order.” 

What I missed in all these essays was an understanding of 
how the rise of Hitler Germany has radically altered the 
immediate post-War conceptions of the problem of peace, 
How is that menacing challenge to be met ? What is the 
answer to Professor Banse’s—Germany, Prepare for War? 
It is not enough to write vaguely of “ sanctions” and 
‘** ouaranteed security * and ‘ the international air force.” 
How are they to be brought into existence and how are they 
to be organized ? It is perhaps unfair to condemn these young 
men for not providing an answer. Their elders have not 
found one either. 


6s 


Rosert Bernays, 


Nazi Germany 
Hitler’s First Year. By H. Powys Greenwood. (Methuen. Is) 


Tis is the fifth of the “ Spectator Booklets,” and _ it is 
significant that it is the first to be devoted to a concrete 
political situation as opposed to an abstract political problem, 
There can be no question that the subject of this study, the 
first year of the Third Reich, is of greater importance than 
any other in the international political field ; just as_ the 
German experiment in government is in itself, in many ways, 
more important for the world as a whole than the Russian, 
Italian or American experiments. For bound up with the 
story of the New Germany is the whole problem of the peace 
of Europe, and perhaps of the world, and it is for this reason 
that a survey of the first year of Hitler's régime is particularly 
timely. 

Mr. Powys Greenwood knows Germany better than most 
Englishmen, having lived there during the greater part of 
the Weimar Period, in intimate contact with the economic 
and financial life of the country, and there are few people 
better qualified to make an examination of the general 
situation,. During the period under review he has made two 
prolonged visits to the New Germany, and it is his impressions 
gathered therein, supported by his previous experience, that 
are put before the reader. 

He treats with great ability such important subjects as 
the supreme position of Herr Hitler both in the Party and 
in the Reich ; the training of young Nazis ;_ the ‘* Totalitarian 
State,’ and the much vexed Church questions, as well as the 
foreign, economic and labour policies of the New Germany, 
and in the brief space at his disposal has given as clear 4 
picture as possible of the position at the close of the first 
year of the Nazi 7égime. But by the very reason of the 
magnitude of the subject and the uncertain situation obtaining 
in Germany, the impression left with the reader is not 4 
clear one. 

He is told that there is not the slightest chance of the 
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Third Reich being overthrown, and that nothing but an 
ynsuccessful war will shake the position of the Nazi régime ; 
but he is also told that the very character of the Third Reich 
js not yet defined, only that it is ‘‘ to be at once conservative, 
national, democratic, socialist, and proletarian.” Both these 
statements are true, and in themselves they typify the chaotic 
mental attitude of Germany today. For the German people 
have exalted new gods, the form and nature of which they 
do not know, but from whom they demand something very 
definitely god-like. Herein lies the weakness and danger of 
the position, for there may come disillusionment. 

There will certainly be those who will disagree with some 
of Mr. Greenwood’s expressed views; who will not share 
his admiration for the “ social and educational’ aspects of 
the S.A. and S.S.; who may fail to recognize the Third 
Reich when described as ‘*a glorified public-school system 
aiming at doing for a whole people what Dr. Arnold did 
for the upper and middle classes ”’ ; and who may be surprised 
at the statement that in Nazi schools, historical teaching, 
“except for an absolutely one-sided view of War-guilt and 
the Versailles Treaty,’? was ** no more biased than at Dart- 
mouth.” But it is such provocative remarks as these which 
make Mr. Greenwood’s book so stimulating. 

Events have moved so quickly in Germany, and the 
moment of triumphant exaltation with which the First Year 
closed has been succeeded so soon by a correspondingly 
proportionate reaction of depression, that one wonders whether 
Mr. Greenwood, writing today, would revise any of his views. 

J. W. WiteeELeER-BENNET?. 


Jonson Warm and Large 

§ 
12s. 6d.) 
Wuar a rare soul was Ben! For forty years the poets and 
dramatists of England looked to him as their leader ; all were 
the “sons of Ben” (p. ix.). The reign of James I was indeed 
a carnival, England’s farewell to flesh in our time (p. 147)- 
Heads were hard in those days and throats capacious (p. 111), 
and honest Ben could out-drink the pack of them. Yet beth 
asaman and a poet, he had his moods and flashes of fine feeling 
and second-sight (p. 23). Picture him among his convivial 
tribe at the Old Devil Tavern, or tramping afoot to visit 
Drummond in the North, and you have but half the mar. 
The abiding reality of Jonson lies elsewhere than at the end 
of his great toe (p. 23). He finally came to rest in Westminster 
Abbey, but he might as casily have ended at Tyburn—and 
nearly did (p. ix.). 

Mr. Palmer likes history (to borrow his own words in praise 
of Mr. Linklater’s production on the same subject) ** writ 
warm and large”; not quite every sentence in the preceding 
paragraph is his, but most are, and its general effect is exactly 
that of his book. 

There are two things against “ history ” of this sort : first, it 
is, almost inevitably, inaccurate ;_ secondly, it is, in a deeper 
sense, false. It is false, because the writer is impelled not by 
the desire of truth, but by the desire to foist on the reader a 
bastard image decked with just such trappings as will amuse 
those who wish not to know but to be pleased. It will be 
inaccurate, because to writers of this type accuracy is unim- 
portant, and regard for it is not a help but a hindrance to their 
task, 

* Fuller wrote like a modern biographer,” says Mr. Palmer, 
“Things seen in his mind’s eye were bravely set down as 
history.” Mr. Palmer sees a good deal in his mind’s eye, and 
he is not lacking in bravery. Again and again a stray phrase 
reveals the falsity of his vision. Take his casual sketches of 
the two kings under whom Jonson lived. ‘To prove the humour 
of Jonson’s masks, he says that they * diverted a king whose 
ambition it was to be taken for the most learned clerk in 
Christendom.” Observing that Charles I allowed Jonson 
every year a butt of canary, he remarks, ** This was the only 
jest Charles ever made; but it was kindly meant and would 
not have been aimed at a sot.” In each ease it is difficult to 
decide which of the two views implied by the argument is the 
more grotesquely over-simplified—that of the monarch’s 
character, or that of human nature in general. 

Mr. Palmer’s background is a little unreal; what, for 
instance, does he wish us to think of the learning of the age 
when he tells us that Jonson was its greatest scholar and that 


Ben Jonson. By John Palmer. (Routledge. 





du Perron was “the first scholar of France”? Has he 
forgotten Casaubon ? and Scaliger ? and Heinsius? and a 
dozen others? The truth, one suspects, is that he never 
thought of them, because he was preoccupied with his own 
picture of two “ first scholars ” hobnobbing together. 

Again, what are we to make of Mr. Palmer’s statements that 
Feltham wrote ‘“‘ The Resolve” and that ‘“ Overbury’s Wife 
is a dull play ” ? Overbury’s Wife is dull, it is true ; but how 
can Mr. Palmer know that, if he thinks it is a play ? 

** Of Jonson’s journey to France [in 1613] one would like to 
know more,” says Mr. Palmer; *‘* Donne was also in Paris at 
the same time.” If Mr. Palmer did know more, he would know 
that Donne left Paris in the summer of 1612 and was home by 
the autumn. But fact is not allowed to prevent the biographer 
from indulging the fancy of so suitable a meeting. 

Error of detail is similarly united to a fundamentally false 
conception where Mr. Palmer tells us that Lucy Bedford 
““was the declared inspiration of John Donne in the day 
before his thoughts were in the dust with Jezebel.” Now 
Professor Grierson has shown that Donne did not begin 
writing his courtly and fantastic lyrics to the Countess until 
well into his middle-age—she was never the * inspiration ” of 
his youthful verse. But far more important than this error 
of date is the glib division of Donne’s life into the periods 
implied by a phrase which is at once nebulous and flashy. 

If this is history ‘‘ writ warm and large,”’ there are some who 
will prefer it cooler and a little smaller—as small, for instance, 
as life. JOUN SPARROW. 


The Norwegian Way 

Saga of Saints. By Sigrid Undset. (Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d.) 
No visitor to Scandinavia can fail to notice the fanatical 
hostility felt by Swedes and Norwegians alike to the Catholic 
faith; the Protestant Churches are no more warmly sup- 
ported than they are in England, and the hostility can only 
indicate that Catholics, though a small minority, represent 
a more real danger to the State as it is than they do in 
{ngland. 
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Certainly Catholicism in Scandinavia cannot be regarded as 
a foreign religion, for in some ways it was acclimatized more 
thoroughly in Norway than in England, There seems to have 
been less friction between the Papacy and the Norwegian 
churchmen. Norway was more isolated from Rome and 
Catholicism developed a genuine Scandinavian character. 
There are few English saints who strike the imagination as 
typically English before the time of Thomas More (who still 
awaits canonization) ; Saint Thomas A Becket, like Alcuin, 
has a kind of international character; he belongs to the 
Continent as much as to England; one is not surprised to 
hear that he had a Norwegian cult. 

But Saint Olav of Norway, who lived 150 years before 
Saint Thomas, was as national as Joan of Arc, and nationalism 
is a very real strength to an international church, This has 
not always been recognized by Rome as clearly as by the other 
great international body, the U.S.S.R. But Cstholicism will 
always be weakest where a nation has to import her saints, 
and Fru Undset, who traces the Norwegian way of sanctity 
from before the days of Olay to the death of Father Karl 
Schilling in 1907, has done a very valuable service to Nor- 
wegian Catholics by reminding them of how little they need 
to go outside their own borders, outside their own sphere of 
psychological understanding, to find saints through whom they 
may intercede. 

Perhaps it would be as hard for an Italian to understand the 
sanctity of Olav Haraldsson as it would be for a Scandinavian 
to appreciate the quality of the dusty tinselled Neapolitan 
saints who worshipped God through a squalid asceticism and 
exhibited their miraculous powers in levitation and frivolous 
tricks of a Maskelyne and Devant order, This saint who died 
in battle, an axe wound in his knee, a spear through his body, 
and an axe blow in the throat, who miraculously restored the 
corn in the farmers’ fields his army had trampled, whose 
blood, after his death, healed his enemy's hand as 'Tore Hund 
bent above the corpse, belongs as closely to the Viking tradi- 
tion as to the Catholic. He was, Fru Undset writes, 


& 


miserly, obstinate, revengeful to his enemies, sensually inclined 
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—Olav sees a proud and beautiful woman in a drinking hall, apg 
to him she is ‘as a tongue of flame springing from a sea of fire? 
as he says in one of his songs.” ° 
It is only by comparing his life with that of the earlier Vikings 
so absurdly idealized in Victorian times that one realizes the 
difference between the saint and the pirate, how the idea of 
order and unity has superseded the private vendetta, 

It remained the strength of the Norwegian Church that the 
new faith did not break completely with the past, any more 
than it had done in Italy. Fru Undset notes one curious 
example, the exposure of unwanted children. 

“The oldest Norwegian law from Christian times allows that 
children who are monstrosities or too deformed to take nourishment 
should be left out in the churchyard after they had been signed 
with the sign of the Cross—but the law adds that it would be 
a good thing if one of the child’s relations watched over it until it 
diced.” 

But less superficially the Viking was able to fecl at home in 
the Church. 

“To the proudest among the Vikings defeat was no disgrace 
if a man’s fame survived him. For the Christian, death was a 
gain if he died for a cause which he considered immortal. It ig 
certain that the Middle Ages had not developed a trend of thought 
in any way resembling that of the prevalent Protestant mentality 
of the last century—that those who held the right religion would 
certainly receive material benefits on this earth, and that material 
success is a sure sign of a right religion.” 

Kru Undset has been overpraised as a novelist ; she occupies 
in Norway rather the position of Galsworthy in this country; 
she is safe, a little too comfortable among rather moth-caten 
traditions. Her Saga of Saints is a far better book than any 
of her novels. It has been admirably translated by Mr. E.¢. 
Ramsden and is beautifully illustrated with examples of 
mediaeval Seandinavian art. 

GrawaAM GREENE, 


How to See Ireland 

The Charm of Ireland. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
Ir is difficult to believe that any country possesses a better 
equipped guide than Ireland possesses in Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
Ve is an Irishman himself, distinguished in his country’s 
scholarship and literature; but his activities and general 
juterests are considerably wider than is common among 
Jrish writers. We has been a sportsman and a 
politician as well as a lover of scenery, a student of Trish his- 
tory, antiquities and social character. Indeed, there is hardly 
an aspect of Irish life, except possibly the hunting free- 
masonry (the name of Meath evokes for him ‘Tara and the 
Boyne, not * The Meath”) which he has not touched since 
he left his boyhood’s home, a Donegal rectory, some fifty years 
ago; and then he had already learned, as he says in his 
preface, to be as easily at home in an Irish cottage as in the 
houses of his own class; this was, until lately at least, an 
essential qualification for the understanding of Irish life. 

Mr. Gwynn has been, to use Sterne’s categories, a traveller 
of necessity as well as a sentimental traveller. Among his 
credentials as an Irish guide is the fact that his head has been 
broken in four counties ! This was in the course of his active 
political career when the business of speech-making often 
took him off the beaten track (but are there any beaten tracks 
in Ireland ?) and taught him—useful knowledge to impart 
to the tourist-reader—the worst that Ireland can do. 

He has seen Irish landscapes with an artist’s eye, and can 
mark in detail the various beauties of Killarney, Glengariff, 
the Connaught coast line and Donegal; nor are his descrip- 
tions of Irish scenery confined to the well-known tourist 
regions. One complains only that he has omitted from these 
accounts the Burren Country in North Clare—surely first 
among Irish landscapes in its strange loveliness. 

His book, originally published in 1927, certainly deserves 
further notice, now that it reappears in a revised edition, with 
«new preface, an important additional chapter and reprodue- 
tions from the work of such Irish artists as Mr. Jack B. Yeats, 
Mr. Sean O'Sullivan and Mr, Paul Henry. The additional 
chapter includes notes on the new order in Ireland, on certain 
particular glories of Dublin such as the gold ornaments (in 
which Dublin is only surpassed by Athens) of the Museum, on 
the rebuilding that has been done since the troubles, on tke 
improvements in Irish travel facilities within the last few 
years. An account of the National War Memorial offers him 


By Stephen Gwynn. 


occasion to pay tribute to the Irishmen of North and South 
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who fell in the European War ; many of them gave their lives 
in the belief that they were achieving Irish freedom : 

“If success came ‘to those who by other means sought a com. 
pleter freedom for Ireland, during the War and after the War, that 
was mainly because England at largo felt committed, not so much 
by the act of her Parliament as by the services and the deaths of 
Irishmen who came forward on the faith of that Act. This wag 
felt by men who had been the bitterest opponents of Home Rule 
notably by Bonar Law.” ; 
Yet Mr. Gwynn has nothing bitter to say of those “ other 
means’; nor does he think—and here some Irish readers 
will be only in partial agreement with him—that the Sinn 
Vein revolution had no essential effect upon Irish character, 
* It remains the same Ireland. The people remain what they 
were before; the way of life is the same among gentle and 
simple: yes, but there are fewer ‘ gentle’ and also fewer 
‘simple.’ This perhaps need not greatly concern the English 
tourist, who can not only still be sure of a friendly welcome, but 
may also accept Mr. Gwynn’s assurance of better roads, better 
hotels and cheaper amusements than he would have found 
twenty years ago. J. M. Hone, 


Military By-ways 
Three Lives: An Autobiography. By Stephen Foot. (Heine. 
mann. 10s. 6d.) 
Fusilier Bluff : The Experiences of an Unprofessional Soldier 
in the Near East. (Geoffrey Bles. 8s. 6d.) 
Something About a Soldier. By R. J. T. Hills. 
Dickson. 8s. 6d.) 
However progressive the Army may have become, there can 
be no doubt that it still engenders a type of mind in keeping 
with its tradition. I remember a few years ago dining ina 
small Mess, where the conversation passed to the subject of 
men’s dress in London. The brow of the Mess President grew 
dark at the suggestion that it might be permissible to wear a 
felt hat instead of a bowler. Then we came to collars. The 
President, deeply moved by the blasphemous idea that a soft 
collar could be both smart and comfortable, rapped the table 
with his official hammer and said ponderously : ‘ I consider 
that a hard collar should always be worn in the capital of a 
Monarchy.” 

None of these three books are written in quite this spirit, 
but I feel that had Mr. Foot or the ‘* Unprofessional Soldier” 
remained much longer in the Army, they might easily have 
developed such an attitude. This is particularly the case 
with Mr. Foot. His remarkable career began in oil, that 
sinister octopus which rivals the armament industry in the 
multiplicity and international importance of its interests. His 
first posts were in Malaya. The pictures he draws of life there 
made me feel that Mr. Somerset Maugham must take many of 
his characters from real life. He then went to Mexico, where 
he had a series of interesting experiences. He was in Tampico 
when the U.S.A. seized Vera Cruz and assisted the evacuation 
of Americans from the Interior. Ina cable to The Times Mr. 
Foot reported: ‘ The British and German cruisers collected 
and shipped outside 2,100 American men, women, and 
children (of whom seven said ‘Thank you’). The Times 
omitted the words in brackets. All the other stories of 
oily intrigues in Mexico are amusing and well told, but Mr. 
Foot has an irritating habit of beginning them with the end, 
and explaining this inversion by saying: ‘ but that came 
later.” 

Mr. Foot began his second life—the War—by building a 
bridge over the Basingstoke Canal. He had been accustomed 
to placing contracts for thousands of pounds in Mexico, but 
was censured by a General for incurring a bill of five pounds. 
In general he attributes this kind of petty red tape to the 
system of promotion prevailing in the Army, where: ‘a 
nickname and a pleasant manner were much more likely to 
secure a good appointment than hard work and efficiency.” 

The most interesting part of Mr. Foot’s War life was that 
connected with tanks. Most writers about the War who were 
in the trenches and not on the Staff pointed out the errors of 
G.H.Q. when the War was over. Not so Mr. Foot. He wrote 
to everyone, including Mr. Lloyd George, saying what he 
thought of them and their ideas, and, to judge from his own 
statement, so impressed the ‘* High-ups ” that he graduated 
into the War Office. Here he had ample opportunity to 
appreciate the Die-Hard conservatism of the Army Chiefs. So 
anxious, he says, were they to discredit the new arm that they 
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deliberately set the tanks an impossible task at the Third 
pattle of Ypres : to operate over country so muddy that 
they stuck. Later this attitude was modified and the tanks 
were the spear-head of the success at Cambrai. But even here 
full advantage was not taken of the tanks. Mr. Foot’s nimble 
mind then produced a paper entitled ** The Mobile Army,” 
suggesting the mechanization of a section of all arms, SO that 
a deep penetration of the enemies’ line might be effected. 
This scheme was adopted as it stood, and would have been put 
to the proof in 1919 had the War not ended. 

In the third phase of Mr. Foot’s life he goes back to school 
by way of Venezuela. Mr. Foot usually acied on irrational 
impulses, but in this case he was executing an idea that had 
long been at the back of his mind. Even at so important a 
moment as an evening immediately before the Battle of the 
Somme, the school was in his mind, and he recalls with pride 
that “Six Old. Eastbourners .... held a dinner” in 
Armentiéres. So Mr. Foot lost 90 per cent. of his income, 
and is now applying his ingenuity to finding careers for 
boys, not all of whom, he tells us, are golden egg-laying geese. 

The “ Unprofessional Soldier ”’ felt that he was out of place 
in the War. He yearned for a literary career and for the 
opportunity to paint pen-pictures. Untortunately his style 
is rather reminiscent of ‘* The Charge of the Light Brigade ” : 
“On my left I could see . . . . Missolonghi; on my right 
.... Achaia.” This treatment is not exactly vivid, and 
really makes an admittedly tedious journey tedious reading. 
He travelled with Boswell in his pocket, and knew the history 
of Troy. Such knowledge, coupled with the publisher's 
assurance that he is a well-known writer who “ definitely 
prefers to be anonymous,” does not lend weight to his con- 
tinuous criticism of the High Command. But the book 
contains some colourful passages about Macedonia, Gallipoli 
after the Armistice, and the way in which the British backed 
the wrong horse in Georgia in 1919. 

Finally, in Something About a Soldier, Corporal-Major Hills 
expounds many queer traditions of the Army. Personally, I 
consider that the value of the book would have been increased 
had it contained a few enlightening figures. We all read 
books about regiments and brigades, but their authors seem 
reluctant to tell us such interesting facts as how many men 
such a unit contains. This book is meant primarily for the 
young men about to enter the Army, but, though such an 
exposition of military folk-lore might have been useful to Mr. 
Foot or the Unprofessional Soldier, my experience of another 
service leads me to doubt whether this kind of knowledge (or 
any gathered from a non-technical book) would be approved 
of by the Senior members of a Mess if produced by a junior 
oflicer. As Mr. Foot observes, in the Ariny, junior officers, 
like children, should be seen and not heard. 

Boswortu GOLDMAN. 


New Novels 
Joseph and His Brethren.-—I. The Tales of Jacob. By Thomas 
Mann. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
The Postman Always Rings Twice. By James M. Cain. 
(Cape. 5s.) 
Waite many of the painters and. poets are contemplating 
their navels and seeing in them very few pictures, especially 
of the kind that tell a story, it is heartening to find a novelist 
not merely telling a superb story and exercising some of the 
nobler faculties of the artist, but bearing responsibility for 
helping to preserve the heritage of the past. In the prelude 
to his biblical trilogy, of which The Tales of Jacob is the first 
volume, Thomas Mann, setting out to describe * the shrewd, 


skilful and in every essential respect modern human being | 


which appears before us at the earliest grey dawn of history,” 
is careful to regard this being in a proper perspective, in his 
relation to ourselves and also in relation to the ages that pre- 
ceded him. ‘To choose a theme from the literalure that evoked 
the grandeurs of a Milton and a Michelangelo needs courage, 
but there is no living author more fitted to do so than the 
author of Buddenbrooks and The Magic Mountain, a writer of 
vast resources and true originality, a philosopher who never 
loses touch with the tangible, sensuous, breathing actuality of 





YOU CAN SECURE A 
GUARANTEED 7%, 10%, OR 
EVEN MORE, ACCORDING TO AGE 


If your private income has been, or is to be, reduced, 
consider the advantages of an Annuity. Instead of 
34% you could receive 7%, 10%, or even more, accord- 
ing to your age. The increased income would be 
guaranteed to you for life, however long you live. All 
your plans for the future could be made with that in 
mind, 

The Sun Life of Canada specialises in Annuities, and 
its contracts meet the most widely divergent needs. 
You, for instance, can take the benefits of a larger 
income, guaranteed for life, and yet take care of the 
future of your dependents. This is a new phase of 
Annuity business, another example of Sun Life of 
Canada service. 

Retired men, widows and others who have suffered 
serious reduction in income are finding the best solution 
to their difficulties in Sun Life of Canada Annuities. 
There are now over 13,500 Sun Life of Canada 
annuitants in the British Isles. Here are some examples : 


INCOME MORE 

THAN DOUBLED 

Mr. F., age 54, a retired builder, whose income had ‘falfen to 
£350, now enjoys a guaranteed yearly income for life of £730. 


INCOME NEARLY 

TREBLED 

Mr. B., age 63, a retired solicitor, with income reduced to £245, 
obtained a Sun Life of Canada Annuity of £639. (£159 15s. 
to be paid into his Bank by the Company every quarter as long 
as he lives.) 

£400 INSTEAD OF £175 

Guaranteed for two lives 

Mr. S. (age 67) and his wife (age 69) will receive £200 every 
half-year as long as either of them lives. ‘This is more than 
double their former income, and it is absolutely guaranteed. 


RETIRED DOCTOR’S 

INTERESTING ARRANGEMENT 

A Doctor in the Midlands, age 59, NEARLY DOUBLES HIS 
INCOME (£420 instead of £245), and this larger income is 
guaranteed for his life. At his death his daughter will receive 
£3,000. This is also guaranteed. 


The Assets of the Sun Life of Canada exceed £125,000,000 
The Company operates in 40 different countries and 
serves over 1,000,000 policy-holders. Government Audit 
and supervision completes the security, the Canadian 
Insurance laws being among the most stringent in the 


world, 


If your Private Income is not now sufficient for your needs, 
or if you have had anxiety about your investments, send 
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life and indeed draws from it his power. 
If the word had not been so much abused, one might call 
this an epic of primitive life. As is fitting, it is an allegory in 
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which action has first place, and to which colour is lent by 
primitive religion, magic and symbolism. We are made to 
feel the forces by which the people are moved, whether to work 
or prayer or love or craftiness, the rigours and tenderness of 
un existence in the ‘“‘ rather dusty and stony,” the “ peaceful, 
rolling landscape ” of an Eastern country, with its wells and 
olive orchards, its flocks and herds and sunburnt shepherds, its 
grizzled patriarchs in their musk-scented tents, and its nubile 
girls whose white teeth gleam in their-‘dark faces. Over the 
whole story, which is almost Tolstoyan in its vigour and 
variety, hangs that visionary light which is the suitable illu- 
mination for a chosen race, and for Jacob in particular, who 
so far is the dominant figure. ‘He is the God-guided man of 
destiny, in contrast with Esau, the shaggy hero, and Laban, 
the earth-bound property-owner. He is also the ‘father of 

Joseph, hitherto only revealed as the child of Rachel, and a 
youth full of imagination, destined to be a man of feeling with 
the gift of prophecy, and one to whom ‘“ Oriental legend 
does not hesitate to declare that half the available supply of 
beauty in the world fell” while * the rest of mankind divided 
the other half.” He will be made fully known in the succeed- 
ing volumes, The Young Joseph and Joseph in Egypt. - 

One realizes better the scope and splendour of Herr Mann's 
art by turning to the book of Genesis and reminding oneself 
of the extreme bareness and bluntness and often the vagueness 
of the ‘narrative he has chosen to enrich. © Consider for 
example, his memorable’ versions of the fantastic affair’ of 
the Shechemites (Gen. xxxiv); Jacob’s meeting’ with Rachel 
at the well (Gen. xxix), andthe whole of his association with 
Laban (Gen. xxix-xxxi), including his nuptials with Leah, 
whom hie believed at the'time to be Rachel. I cannot believe 
that anybody will be found dullenough to disapprove of Herr 
Mann's treatment of a saga that many regard as sacred. It 
can only increase knowledge of and respect for the Bible and 
the Jews, it. provokes a sense of wonder and delight as poetry 
provokes it, and is likely to remove that distaste for the 
Pentateuch sometimes felt by those who have been brought 
to it too young or who associate it with some of the less lovely 
forms of Christianity. Mrs. Lowe-Porter’s translation could 
scarcely be bettered. 

Whatever the defects of Mr. Cain's book, it has gusto and 
snappiness. Why does the postman always ring twice ? 
‘to make sure. And that was why Cora and Frank 
collaborated in-a second, and successful, attempt on the life 
of Cora’s husband. Nick Papadakis, a palpable Greek, was the 
proprictor of Twin Oaks Tavern, a roadside restaurant in 
California, and Cora was his uncontented wife. Enter Frank, 
the narrator, a nomadic nature-in-the-raw he-man and 
potential “* public enemy,” who wastes very little time in 
seducing Cora. Already on p. 21 :-— 

“T sunk my teeth into her lips so deep I could feel the blood 
spurt into my mouth, It was running down her neck when I 
carried her upstairs.” ; 
The first attempt on Nick resulted merely in cracking his 
skull while he was having a bath. The second scheme was to 
make him drunk, take him out in the car, and shove both over 
a cliff. As soon as this was accomplished, Frank and Cora 
flew in the face of probability and there and then renewed 
their sadistic embraces. The consequences of their act are 
ingeniously traced, and after some peculiar judicial procedure 
punishment eventually follows the crime, 

- This is a moral tale, and the moral is that “lovey when you 
get fear in it, it’s not love any more. It’s hate.’ The 
animadversions of Cora are sometimes false with what might 
be called the genuine falsity of vulgar sentiment, She will 
speak of ** kisses with dreams in them —kisses that come from 
life, not death * ; she will say, ‘* We're not up high any more 

our beautiful mountain is gone’; and the dialogue oceasion- 
ally turns into something like a crooner’s chorus : 

** Just you and me and the road. Cora.’ 

‘Just you and me and the road.’ 

‘ Just a couple of tramps.’ 

‘Just a couple of gipsies, but we'll be together.’ ” 
Jn many hands the story would have been spun out to an 
unwieldy length : in Mr. Cain's it is terse, vivid, exciting, and 
permeated with a dry, if rather grim, American irony. Its 
effectiveness is perhaps more like that of a film than of 
literature, but few films are so neatly put together or move so 
swiftly. WILLIAM PLoMER, 


meen: 
The Periodicals 


The Round Table has lost an experienced editor in Mr John 
Dove, but its latest number is as. good as ever, One 
detect, perhaps, not a movement towards defensive milit bi 
but a re-emphasis of the value of the Commonwealth in 
new direction of the paper. Its first two articles are naty 
associated with the Disarmament Conference, but stra 
they both take the failure of the Conference even More for 
granted than do the other reviews. Both discuss the new 
situation in terms of national defence. In * Isolation 
Alliance, or Kellogg Pact,” the decision is made for Kels 
Pact. We are to consult with America in ease of wer, 
the two great neutral powers—which assumes, questionably, 
that the next war will begin in Europe. But, given that 
Kurope will be the theatre of war and that America is mop 
willing than she has ever been to take active steps to prevent 
the spread of war, the scheme is fair enough. Going furthe 
in “ Air Power and Imperial Defence,” the Round: Fab 
asks, first, for an air force in these islands the equal of the 
strongest continental power; secondly, for an Imperial 
Air Council—for the Dominions, who cannot pay for ‘the 
upkeep of a navy, have all got money enough for air defen, 
“The American Trend” is admitted now to be towany 
the Right—* the heady wine” (of Reform) “has done jt, 
work, and its virtue is exhausted.” 

In the Nineteenth Century and After problems of national 
defence again take that sinister first place. Brigadier H, 4, 
Braine, discussing our Army alone, believes that the Britis, 
soldier is not trained to the rifle as he should be and that 
undue value has been given to the mechanized arm ‘and 
automatic firing power. An over-mechanized — army— 
especially if like ours it is small and cannot hope to win 
with a sudden blow—is not elastic enough to modify its com. 
ponent parts to suit the varying terrain and the quick 
scientific developments of modern.war. M. René Juillard 
talks with disgust of the ‘ brutalities °’ with which &, 
Daladier’s Government put down the February onslaught 
on the Chamber. He does not think that Fascism of the 
Left or the Right will ever hold France and argues his case 
with a lively picture. ‘* Imagine our good Prime Minister, 
M. Doumergue, his arms extended and his face contorted, 
speaking for two hours before two million persons bom 
between Lille and Marseilles, all dowdily arrayed in the 
same brown shirt.” In “ India and the New Franchise” 
Professor Coatman pleads for indirect election based ona 
very wide franchise (against the Lothian Report). 

The Contemporary Review opens with Mr. Francis Hirst 
in judgement upon the 1934 Budget according to Gladstonian 
principles. Mr. Chamberlain’s very .modest estimate of 
next year’s revenue is justified, but he must be more careful 
about expenditure. Professor C. K. Webster believes that 
Japan has met a setback in China, and that the time has 
come to settle the problem of Manchuria, ** insoluble by 
itself.’. One hopes not by a compromise which would 
discredit the League Powers still further. Professor Alfred 
Zimmern, in ‘*‘ Europe and Ourselves,’ asks for a General 
Treaty for the control and limitation of armaments em: 
bodying a guarantee of observance: in Europe only. 

Louis Fischer in the Fortnightly reports progress in Moscow, 
The period of struggle under the first Five Year Plan is over. 
Communism can’ now consider its own people; the Russian 
consumer lives and enjoys smart clothes again. Mr. Hubert 
Griffith asserts his ufdying faith in the good taste of 
London theatre crowds, and Mr. Robert Machray believes 
Rosenberg and his mystic Nazi International to be mor 
important than it really is. 


The National Review is faced with a painful dilemma. 
It wants England to confront the obvious aggressor i 
Europe: Germany. At the same time it wants to keep 
Russia out of the League, into which the only other power 
that wants to confront Germany would coax Russia. 


> 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Collaboration between the publishers and_ staff photo- 
graphers of The Times has produced in Great Britain: He 
Beauty and Achievements (Evans Brothers, 2s. 6d.) a most 
attractive pictorial conspectus of Great Britain. ‘The pub 
lishers’ aim was to “ suggest something of the natural lovel- 
ness of these islands, of national character and institutions, 
of history living on in modern usage and ceremonial, and o 
those achievements in individual and national enterprise 
upon which is being built the history of this ancient kingdom.’ 
The range of the photographs is correspondingly wide : they 
include pictures of national scenery in every part of Great 
Britain, of castles and cathedrals, of industrial towns and 
country villages, of engineering works and public schools, 
of sport and traditional ceremonial. The pictures aft 
admirably reproduced in photogravure, and are supported 
by suitable quotations, Altogether the book is a mos 
successful production, 
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“The future of every human 
being is shadowed by the menace 
of incurable disease. It is hoped 
and believed that in a few years 
that menace will be removed: 
that the cure will be found for 
what was held to be incurable. 
But in its great fight against 
ie f disease the Cancer Hos pital is 
Broadly speaking, the prospects o heavily handicapped by lack of 
successful treatment of a patient funds. Surely every man should 
in the Cancer Hospital (Free) regard his contribution to its sup- 
today are greater than ever port in the same light that he 
before, especially when the dis- regards the payment of the life 
ease is diagnosed in good time.  jncurance premiums that he 
Owing to the enormous advances makes so readily. In both cases 
made during the last few years in he is safeguarding his own and 
Radium and X-Ray Therapy, it is his dependents’ future. 

not too much to say there are “ Will you not look on it in that 
now few cases of Cancer that light: for your own sake and 
cannot be relieved. for the future 2?” 


Please send a Special Gift to the Secretary : 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD _ LONDON, S.W.3 


Bankers: Coutis & Co., 449 Strand, London, W.C, 2 
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The tamous spccialist in Manipulative Surgery out of a long experience 
writes: “Our general health depends quite considerably on foot-ease, 
and nervous systems can be wrecked by the devitalising ‘nag’ of shoe 
discomfort.” 
Thousands of people to-day have to endure constant torture of body 
and mind through wearing ill-fitting shoes, and many Doctors have 
drawn attention to the irritant ill-health arising therefrom. 


To obviate such troubles Sir Herbert Barker sought for and finally 
designed a shoe on true-to-nature Jines-—and this is what one of many 
Wearers writes of it:— 

‘Frankly, I am so delighted to have found Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 


that 1 am in dangcr of becoming a bore to my friends.” 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes (for men and women) are 
obtainable from Charles H. Baber, Ltd., 302-308 Regent 
Street, London, W.1; Muthollands, 410 Holloway Road, 
N7; and from Agents in 80 large cities and towns, 
SEND POSTCARD FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET 


giving the story of Sir Merbert Barker’s Search for his ideal 


Shoe. Write: — 
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Dept. 7, NORTHAMPTON. © sir Herbert 
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Motoring 


Reavers of The Spectator, as a body, have pleasantly | 


catholic tastes in motor-cars, I find. The cars of their 
special desire range from 7 to somewhere about 100 h.p., 


from a 35 m.p.h. maximum to the highest they can get ; _ 


from prices ranging between £150 and £2,000 for new 
cars, and from £75 to the rather astonishing figure of 
£500 for a second-hand ear. 
of desirable features. Upon luxuries, for example, as 
expressed, not only in superb coachwork with all the 
Jatest gadgets, but in silence of working and such 
springing as every motor designer has dreamed of for 
the last 30 years ; upon simplicity of the most expensive 
kind, such as the simplicity in which ingenious mechanism 
is employed to ensure the oiling of every working part, 
from the starting handle to the back axle. They also 
demand the simplicity which, to my mind is better, 
the minimum of parts. I must admit that none have 
definitely insisted upon two-cylinder cars, but a con- 
siderable proportion have asked me to recommend to 
them four-cylinder cars whose design is of the plainest 
possible kind. 

The silence some of them ask for includes naturally 
the silence of a thoroughly expensive gearbox >but 
to my continued amazement very few of them specify 
any particular type of box which provides noiseless 
and easy changing and reasonable quictness of running 
on one or all gears. In point of fact only two out of 
a quite large number have asked for the names of cars 
having the pre-sclective type of gear, and one only, 
a solitary decimal point, has told me that he must 
have a car with a free wheel. This is very encouraging. 
I,am not concerned at the moment with the . merits 
and demerits of any kind of gearbox. I believe that 
the best of each type is practically as good as its fellow. 
In 1934 this is an inexeusably obvious remark, but it 
would not have been ten or even five years ago, when 
the gearbox was the main flat spot of the average motor- 
car. I regard this indifference to the type of mechanism 
for gear-change as encouraging for that very reason. 
The transmission of cars during the last two or three 
years has improved beyond all the bounds of expectation 
but I had hardly thought that that improvement had 
been brought home so well to the average man who only 
buys a car about once in every five years. For it to 
be good enough to say “ I want to change speed without 
hearing it, and I do not care in the least how my wishes 
are met,” is a tremendous triumph for the designers of 
gearboxes, clutches, transmissions, couplings and the 
rest of it. 

They like speed, do some of The Spectator readers, 
real speed, something in the neighbourhood of 80 m.p.h. 
as a maximum, and the ability to keep the car going on, 
say, long, straight continental roads at a mile a minute, 
for just so long as conditions permit, without fatigue to 
cither man or machinery. They like sedateness, that 
curious quality of unobtrusiveness which you notice in 
certain types of cars, not necessarily the most expensive. 
Sedateness as a general rule connotes a high degree of 
silence, but amongst my letters I find two in which the 


writers confess to a liking of what they call a healthy | poppe : f rere : : 
" “ ' capabilities on its third speed, which is quite noiscless. 


bark. They do not insist upon it, but they make it plain 
that an exhaust note that can be heard at anything up 
to 50 m.p.h. is not a bad thing. Some like small 4-seated 
closed cars which are to be used as 2-seaters ; -very few, 
J am extremely relieved to read, small 4-seaters that must 
carry five at—rather aptly put—a pinch ; most of them 
cars with as much room as can be had for the money, 
and a gratifying number like what one of them describes 
as the good old-fashioned Aeolian tourer. I have always 
held that the coachbuilder who makes the open ear for the 
British climate at a reasonable price will also make his 
fortune. There are two or three excellent examples of 


the type I have in mind, the sort of body which is a 
perfectly good closed car with the hood up and a perfectly 
ood open one with the hood down, but I understand 
that the cost of manufacture of this by no means simple 
pattern is likely to keep it out of the cheap markct for 
some time yet. 


They insist upon a variety | 


es 


A Diversity of Taste in Cars 


The job of answering these inquiries is not a very eas 

aa : y 
one. I hasten to say that I am not in any way con, 
plaining of Spectator readers’ carefully worded inquiries 
I only mean that I do not always find it easy to tell them 
exactly what I would buy if I were in their position—gnq 
that is what I undertook to do. To take a few examples 
haphazard and without reference to price, I have within the 
last few wecks advised my correspondents to buy cars like 
these. For roominess of coachwork, the 20/70 Hillman 
and the 16 or 20 h.p. Standard; for prolonged high 
speeds and their necessary adjunct, road-holding ang 
particularly good suspension, the 40/50 h.p. Continental 
Rolls-Royce. I put this car over a trial route a short 
time ago and was much impressed with the shock. 
absorbing control, which is now a standard fitting. For 
high power yield from a small engine and for “ that big 
car feeling” which every little car strives to impart to 
its owner, the Riley Twelve-Six ; for speed combined 
with comfort and remarkable noiselessness, the new 8. 
cylinder Daimler 25 h.p.; for long-distance touring in 
cars of moderate size, the new Bentley and the new 
20 h.p. Rover speed model. One reader has bought the 
Rover and the last I heard of it was that it has reached 
Venice after a fast run, and was still providing pleasant 
surprises for its owner. For simplicity and _ efficiency 
together with the reasonable speeds expected in this 
country, the 7 h.p, 2-cylinder Jowitt and the 10 hp, 
Gloria Triumph. 

Here are three more cars that can be described as 
the general utility type. They are the new 10/12 hp, 
Standard which costs £245, the 18 h.p. Austin which costs 
£295 for the open car and £318 for the cheapest saloon, 
and the special 10 h.p. Rover (a companion piece as it 
were to the Triumph) which costs £293. In accommoda- 
tion the Austin naturally leads easily. The car I drove 
was the Carlton saloon, and the easiest way in which to 
describe it is to say that it is as big as anybody could 
want. It will carry five passengers in comfort and 
seven at, our old friend, the pinch, on folding seats, 
This means that there is any amount of room inside 
for odd gear on a long tour, and that as we all know, 
spells real comfort. On trial I found it a remarkably 
sound car, not particularly fast (it will comfortably 
reach and maintain 60 m.p.h.), but with a good measure 
of liveliness of all gears, and liveliness is the enemy of 
fatigue. It runs quietly both in respect to the engine 
and the gear, it is very well sprung, the steering is of 
the kind that gives you immediate confidence. Gcar- 
changing is easy and quick, the design of the engine is 
simple, the general construction is exceedingly robust. 
and when you are driving it you have unusually good 
visibility. 

The Rover Ten has some particularly attractive 
features. It is very fast and lively, having a maximum 
speed of something like 63 m:p.h., an unusually good 
performance on steep hills, and the engine runs _ very 
quictly indeed. It is a car that quite frankly I find a 
difficulty in criticizing. The steering, springing and 
gear-changing got full marks on my trial, as did the car’s 


On it you can get over 50 m.p.h. and never know that the 
engine is turning over very fast, as, of course, it must do. 
The bodywork is beautifully made and considering 
that it is a 10 h.p. chassis, roomy. The Standard has a 
12 h.p. engine fitted into a 10 h.p. chassis, and the resulting 
performance is remarkable. It is very fast indeed, 
being capable of some 70 m.p.h. under the right condi- 
tions. It climbs hills very briskly, it has very good 
brakes, it is well sprung, it steers as a good car should, 
and if the upholstery in the roomy coachwork could 
with advantage be made more yielding to those of a 
fair weight, it is only just to remember that the price 
is £245. And if you provide speed, liveliness, good 


braking, good steering and a host of accessories including 


a free wheel, there cannot be very much left over out of 


your £245 to spend on upholstery. 
JouN PRIOLEAU. 
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HAPPINESS 


og 


Qwning a Morris introduces 
a new freedom into your 


week-end runs 


There is literally no limit to 
your enjoyment with = a 
Morris. Unfailing reliability 
is one of its many charms. 
The reason is that every fea- 
wre of a Morris is so per- 
fectly matched—no one_ is 
“starred”? to outweigh the 
rest. There’s speed—but with 
smooth riding comfort; power 























in plenty —but _ perfectly 
controlled with silent syn- 
chromesh gears and big 


reassuring hydraulic brakes. 
And even on the longest run, 
thanks to the fume consumer 
a Morris is never stuffy. 


... and the secret of all this 
is Balanced Motoring—that 
carefully planned combination 
of perfectly matched qualities 
found in every Morris. 


“ iA 
1 / 


Thecar you're proud toown | 


Models from 8 to 25 h.p. priced 
from £110 to £395 ex Works. y 


DISTRIBUTORS 


WESTFIEL 


AUTOCAR 
CO LTD 


WESTFIELD AVENUE 
CORGIE 


‘Phone 61181 


MORRIS HOUSE 
108/110 LOTHIAN ROAD 
*Phone 27115 


EDINBURGH 
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CONTINENTAL 
HOLIDAYS 


are so different! 





% 
Vv 





Something novel and new at every turn.... 
the people .... their litile ways. Holland 
for instance .... land of windmills, canals 
and quaint costumes. The picturesque isle of 
Walcheren. Then Germany with its cities of 
art treasures and music. Berlin.... Dresden 
....Leipzig. So much fo see and do.... 
so much fo talk about when you return. 


To the Continent this year—decidedly. 


16 CONTINENTAL ROUTES 


DOVER - - CALAIS HARWICH- - HOOK 
DOVER - - OSTEND HARWICH- FLUSHING 
FOLKESTONE BOULOGNE HARWICH- ANTWERP 
FOLKESTONE DUNKERQUE HARW:CH- ZEEBRUGGE 
NEWHAVEN - DIEPPE HARWICH- - ESBJERG 
SOUTHAMPTON - HAVRE GRIMSBY - HAMBURG 
SOUTHAMPTON . ST.MALO HULL - ~- ROTIERDAM 
GRAVESEND - ROTTERDAM NEWCASTLE - BERGEN 


For all information apply Continental Departments, 
VICTORIA STATION, S.W.1 (for SOUTHERN Routes), 
or LIVERPOOL STREET STATION, E.C.2 (for 
HARWICH Routes), or any Station, Office or Agency 
of the Great Western; London & North Eastern; 
London, Midland & Scottish or Southern Railways, 


GWR LNER 
LMS SR 
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Finance 


The Future of Investment Stocks 


Arr. British Funds and other high-class trustee securities 
too high at their present level ? That is a question which 
is being anxiously asked in many quarters. On the 
one hand, the investor finds a strong impelling force 
in the miserably low rates of interest on banking 
deposits driving him into the market for gilt-edged 
securities. On the other hand, the investor anxiously 
enquires whether in acquiring these trustee securities at 
the present high level of prices he is not buying gold 
too dear. Granted that income is secure, can he be 
equally certain of seeing the market value of his stocks 
maintained so that in the hour of need he can convert his 
securities into cash without loss? With regard to 
Government stocks themselves it is sometimes asked 
what would be the effect of any serious war scares or even 
any change in Government which threatened an unsound 
‘conduct of the National Finances, while the investor 
knows well enough that a decline in British Government 
stocks would be followed by a sympathetic depreciation 
in all other trustee securities. 

I think that if the perplexed investor were to make a 
tour of the leading Stock Exchange firms at the present 
time, he would find a fairly unanimous opinion that so 
far as the immediate future is concerned, and failing any 
serious disturbance of local or international politics, 
circumstances favour at least the maintenance of the 
present level of market quotations for high-class invest- 
ment securities, if not an actual further advance. One of 
the chief factors responsible for the recent rise in security 
prices has, of course, been the cheapness of money and at 
present there are no signs of any material change in that 
respect. If, however, the investor were to push _ his 
enquiry a little further and say ‘‘ What about a still 
longer view of the situation ?” I think that bankers and 
brokers alike would have to shrug their shoulders and 
confess their inability to see far ahead, probably adding 
that, taking a very long view, a set-back from the present 
level would scarcely be surprising. 


A Lone. View.. 

If, however, the investor were to extend his calls and 
seek counsel from some of the foremost economists, he 
would probably have a somewhat different view pre- 
sented. The cconomist and statistician would produce 
evidence that an examination of the problem over an 
extended period tended to show, first, that the average 
vield from British Government stocks over a long period 
was a fairly low one, and, second, that there was a very 
close connexion between the course of movements of 
prices of commodities and the variation of high-class 
trustee securities. These points, in fact, are well brought 
out in an article by the well-known banker and economist, 
Mr. A. H. Gibson, which appears in the current number 
of the Bankers’ Magazine. 


Tue 3} Per Centr. Tenvency. 

The article is entitled “* The 3} per cent. Tendency of 
Government Credit’? and Mr. Gibson reckons that 
before the year closes the average price for Consols is 
likely to show that the average yield for the year will have 
been about 3} per cent. For the pre-War year the yield 
of Consols at the average market price was £3 7s. 11d., 
practically the same as the yield twenty years later, for 
1933. Exactly one hundred years ago, says Mr. Gibson, 
the Consolidated 3 per cents. yielded £3 8s, 4d.. based on 
the mean of the highest and lowest market prices during 
such year. The Napoleonic Wars, which began in 
1793, finished in 1815. Tor the five intermittent war 
years, 1795-1799, the average vield of Consols at market 
prices, says Mr. Gibson, had been high at £5 2s. 4d. For 
the ten-year periods between 1835 and 1874 the average 
yield was remarkably steady, being—set out in the ten- 
year periods—£3 5s. 1d., £8 3s. 8d., £8 4s, 7d. and 
. £3 5s, 3d, respectively, 


— 


INTERMEDIATE FLUCTUATIONS, 

But while the average yield of long-dated Government 
Stocks over a given period may show remarkably steady 
yields, some holders know only too well that there 
be great fluctuations in the meantime occasioned by 
wars and other abnormal events. We know, for instance 
that those who acquired Government 2} per cent. Stock. 
round about 1894-6 at prices in the neighbourhoo 
of 112 and 113 suffered a severe depreciation jn their 
holdings some years later, while during the years of the 
Great War and in those immediately following almost 
record low prices were touched for Government securities 

In his réle of statistician, Mr. Gibson, of coupe 
emphasizes the steadiness of the yields over a lon 
period, but some investors will want to know whethe 
he gives any hint as to how these intermediate fluctua. 
tions may be foreseen and anticipated. Needless ty 
say, any guidance for the investor afforded by yp 
Gibson’s article is scarcely of the nature such as might 
be offered, say, in a broker’s circular, and it is the he 
and not the short view that is taken. Nevertheless 
those who study Mr. Gibson’s reasoning carefully must 
be impressed by the connexion which he finds betwee, 
the movements of commodity prices and_ the price 
of British Government. securities. It is maintained 
that following upon a prolonged fall in commodity 
prices there usually comes a rise in the prices of Goyer. 
ment stocks with a reduction in the yield, while any 
prolonged and important rise in leading commodity 
prices is frequently followed by a fall in prices of Gover. 
ment securities. This point is well brought out in , 
chart accompanying the article which covers the cours 
of commodity prices and that of Government securities 
over a period of more than a century. It should be noted, 
however, that it usually takes a considerable time fo 
the course of commodity prices to be reflected in the 
movements in Government stocks. Nevertheless, it js 
interesting to recall that some few years ago, whe 
the market price of Consols was 56, giving a yield of 
£4 9s. 3d., the prediction was made by Mr. Gibson in 
the Bankers’ Magazine that the yield of Consols at 
market prices would fall to a 3} per cent. basis some 
time during the period 1930-1934, and, as we have 
already seen, there is a reasonable prospect of some 
such yield being reached during the present year, 


A Forecast. 


At a moment, therefore, when there is so much in 
the situation which suggests a still further rise in 
Government stocks in the immediate future, it is rather 
striking and, in a sense, rather startling to find that 
while in no way departing from his contention with 
regard to the steadiness of the yield from Government 
stocks over a very long period, Mr. Gibson does not 
hesitate to suggest that there are indications of a possible 
great change in the situation within the next few vears 
and he considers that “ on balance of long possibilities, 
it appears that the world will experience not later than 
ten years hence a shortage of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
and the shortage may become acute with rapid further 
economic development of the Eastern nations with 
several hundred millions of populations.” Indeed, Mr. 
Gibson suggests that financial institutions holding 
large amounts of British Government securities should 
gradually write down book-values to a 5 per cent. 


or at least a 4 per cent., interest-yield basis in the case} 


of all stocks not redeemable within a period of, say, 
ten years, 

It must not be supposed, of course, that Mr. Gibson 
necessarily prophesies a big fall in Government stocks 
within the next few years, but those taking a long view 
would do well to note the main argument of the article, 
namely, the connexion between commodity prices and 


security prices and bear in mind that argument mf 


watching commodity price movements in the months 
to come, always remembering, however, that the tim 
connexion between the two movements is not usually 
a close one. 


Artuur W. Krippy. 


(Financial Notes will be found on page 906.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
—S 


AMALGAMATED PRESS 
TRADING CONDITIONS MORE FAVOURABLE 
A REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


Tye annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Press Ltd., was 

held on June Ist at Southern House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Lord Camrose (chairman of the company) presided. 

The secretary (Mr. J. R. Sumpter, F.C.1.S.) read the notice 
convening the meeting, and Mr. Ly S. Tull, of Messrs, Price, Water- 
house and Co., read the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman said : Ladies and gentlemen, the report before 
‘ou shows that the profits with which we have to deal this year 
amount to £700,255. Having regard to the difficulties of the year, 
this can only be regarded as a satisfactory figure, although it is, of 
course, less than we had at our disposal for the previous period. 
For a large part of the year the depression was still with us and we 
had competition from new quarters. The measures taken by the 
Irish Free State authorities to restrict the importation of English 

riodicals into Ireland, to which I made reference last year, also 
had its effect, while conditions in our Australian and Dominion 
markets remained in an unsatisfactory state. Well-established 
and popular as our periodicals and publications are, they cannot 
escape the effects of these drawbacks, and we have suffered in loss 
of profits. 

With the upward trend of trade, the reliefs given in the Budget, 
and the betterment of world conditions generally, business all round 
has been better. In Australia, which is one of our important 
markets, the increase in wool and wheat prices has made money 
much freer, and employment has steadily increased. This is likely 
to be of substantial benefit to us during the current year. On the 
whole, conditions are certainly more favourable, and we feel justified 
jn anticipating improved results for the year just begun. 

Although the profits shown are £59,582 less than those of last 
year, our saving in debenture interest offsets this to the amount 
of £44,000, so that our net disposable balance, after paying this 
depenture interest, is only £15,000 lower. Our transfer of £130,000 
to reserve, making that figure a round £1,000,000, leaves us with a 
carry-forward of £154,783. 

DEBENTURE CONVERSION. 

Early in the year we made a conversion of our 5} per cent. 
debenture stock to a new issue, bearing interest at 44 per cent. 
The redemption of the old stock was made in May, so that the full 
saving in interest effected by the change is not reflected in the 
accounts before you. The cost of conversion and of the redemption 
premium payable on the old issue has been charged to reserves 
previously created and no longer necessary. 1 should draw your 
attention to the fact that when the company was formed the 
debenture stock amounted to £3,500,000, With the annual 
redemption which we had made and money available in the com- 
yany’s resources, we were able to make the new issue for a 
£1,000,000 less—namely,. £2,500,000. (Hear, hear.) 

On the balance-sheet there is not much which I have to tell you. 
Sundry trade creditors, &c., are down by £134,000, and amounts 
owing to subsidiary companies are less by £19,000. On the other 
side, amounts owing by subsidiary companies are down by nearly 
£160,000, and trade and other investments are less by £357,000 
and sundry trade debtors by £63,000, The secured loan has been 
discharged. The heavy difference in investments is due to invest- 
ments which were realized and the proceeds used for the reduction 
of the amount of our debenture debt. Last year the latter was 
£3,193.510; this year it is £2,500,000. 

In all, your company publishes—counting weekly and monthly 
publications alone—no fewer than 90 separate journals, and over 
od of these carry advertising. 

VALUABLE ADVERTISING FIELD. 

The value of these 55 periodicals as advertising vehicles can 
scarcely be overstressed. They are not ephemeral—in the sense 
that their life is not for a day only. They are read and read again. 
They awaken not only the reader's interest, but they invite and 
maintain his or her confidence and trust. Their sales are also 
extraordinarily widely spread. ‘They circulate in villages, town- 
ships and cities, and they permeate every class of society. Taken 
in their mass, they constitute in themselves a complete advertising 
campaign which no discriminating advertiser can afford to overlook. 

Our group of fashion journals in itself--Roma’s Pictorial Fashions, 
-lab’s Fashions, and others too numerous to mention individually 
—is a complete national list for many advertisers, Last year I 
stated that through the instrumentality of these papers we had 
sold 1,400,000 patterns. You will be glad to hear that this year 
the number is over 1,500,000. This is a figure which will be of 
interest to you, but which is of still greater interest and importance 
to all those advertisers and agents concerned in the sale of textile 
goods, 

Answers, to which, as the foundation journal of this company, 
a special sentimental interest must always attach, is still, I am glad 
to say, the dominant periodical in its field. : 

_Ibeg to move: ‘‘ That the report of the directors and statement 
of accounts for the year ended February 28th, 1934, be received 
and adopted, and that the dividends, reserves, and appropriations 
recommended therein be, and are hereby, approved.” 

Sir Gomer Berry, Bt. (deputy chairman), seconded the resolution. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. William Haley proposed the reappointment of Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse and Co. as auditors. 

Mr. H. P. Arnholz seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
wnanimously. 

_Mr. M. 8. Myers proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors, and staff, which was earried by acclamation, and, the 
chairman having thanked the meeting, the proceedings terminated. 








at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 “4. ie ae 
£41 > ” $9 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


4th EDITION. 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 

“If the answers to these four questions are satisfactory, then 

the investor will admit he has got something worthy of his 

closest investigation as well as something approximating the 

‘ideal investment.’ ” 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


ARISTOTLE’S CONCEPTION 
OF THE SOUL 


By E. E. SPICER, M.A. (Lond.) 


This book gives an account of Aristotle's 
doctrine of the nature of the soul and _ its 
activities, and aims at showing how Aristotle’s 
conception of the soul reaches its culmination 
and gains new power in his ethical theory. 


8/6 net. 


Published for the University of London Press by 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., LONDON. 





THE POOR CLERGY 
RELIEF CORPORATION 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.E.%. 
Established 1856, 
President: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
ALESCENT AND HOLIDAY FUND FOR THE POOR 
ior natin COUNTRY CLERGY. 

The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation earnestly a k 
for CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEIR FUND, which is at avery low 
ebb, FOR GRANTING HELP TO COUNTRY CLERGYMEN and to 
se i suffering from overwork and weakened health 
to enable them to obtain a few weeks’ rest and change. Cases are 
frequent where for 6, 8 or 10 years sometimes even longer—a 
Clergyman has not had a single Sunday from his parish, It is 
requested that all sums sent for this spe cial purpose may be marked 
“ Holiday Fund.” 

The Society also makes large 





those in provincial towns 


Grants periodically from its General 
Fund in times of emergency, and gives assistance to the Clergy, their 
Widows, and Orphan Daughters in all Parts of the Empire. At each 
Fortnightly Meeting of the Committee some Hundreds of Pounds are 
distributed in this way. 





CAPT. T. G. CARTER, R.N., Secretary. 
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Financial Notes 


Tut DULLNESS OF MARKETS. 
Vin: uncertainties of the international situation and con- 
sideration of the limitations which lack of confidence abroad 
imposes upon the extent of a revival in trade at home 
brought about a good deal of closing speculative commit- 
ments imparting a generally dull tone to markets. Even 
the gilt-edged section has not been immune entirely from 
these influences, although the retarding of trade recovery 
hopes should improve the prospects of the gilt-edged market, 


through prolongation or even accentuation of the present 


cheap money period. 
* * * % 
REDEEMABLE STOCKS IN DEMAND. 

Gilt-edged stocks have not gone back as a whole, but the 
uncertainties have induced a certain amount of exchanging 
from the stocks which would be most vulnerable in the event 
of a rising tendency in interest yields to those carrying 
obligatory redemption rates, which thus ensure ultimate 
stability of capital value. Thus the War Loan and the 
Conversion 8} per cent. issues have fallen, but the 8 per 
cent. Funding Loan has been steady and Conversion Fives 
and 4} per cents. have improved. The Canadian Loan, too, 
which was so heavily over-subscribed at the time of its issue 
and was quoted at a discount when dealings began, has 
improved almost to par as the result of investment purchases 
which have absorbed selling by speculative applicants. 

* * * * 
EFrect OF SPECULATION. 

Part of the weakness in the miscellaneous markets is 
attributed to the maturity of options purchased by speculators 
three months ago, when optimism ran high regarding the 
trade outlook. Now, however, there is recognition that the 
international outlook is not encouraging to hopes of trade 
recovery, although the Empire and Home markets should 
offer scope for some further expansion, ‘The source of the 
strength of general markets, however, over the last twelve 
months or so has been speculative buying, which, while not 
very large in volume, has concentrated on particular-sections 
for a time and then moved on to the next most promising 
field. Thus, Home Railway stocks at the beginning of the 
year were standing at very much higher prices than is the 
case today, though prospects except for the threat of labour 
agitation are not changed. Then the Rubber Market had 
its turn on restriction hopes, but their realization was _ fol- 
lowed by heavy profit-taking. The Aircraft group, Iron 
and Steel shares and Motors and other groups, whose pros- 
pects were considered good, attracted buying, but there 
now seems to be a feeling that prices discount at least the 
immediate prospects, and profit-taking has put prices back 
appreciably. Throughout these movements. however, the 
Gold share group has maintained a steady following. 

* * * * 
ARGENTINE: Ratways, 

The latest seetion to attract the attention of the buyer 
for a * quick turn” is the Argentine Railway Market. Many 
people are confident that some time or other Argentina 
will return to something like her old prosperity, but the 
process looked like being a very slow one in the light of 
the great excess of cereal products in the world’s Markets. 
The drought in America, however, in combination with the 
prohibition of Grain Exports by Roumania, made the Grain 
Market distinetly brighter at the end of last week, and 
resulted in the chartering of a large number of ships to carry 
grain from Argentina, this Grain having been held over from 
the previous crop. The rise in the Grain prices has not been 
great of course, but the mere fact that Argentina has been 
able to sell part of the held-up Grain has helped the Exchange 
position, which had already been aided by the movement 
on the part of the Argentine to convert part of its Sterling 
debt to lower rates of interest. The Grain movement, of 
course, may not last, for there is no world shortage of Wheat 
and other cereal products at present but. that the exporting 
of Grain on quite a large scale should have been even stimu- 
lated in this way is undoubtedly a bull point, and gives 
justifiable encouragement to those investors in Argentine 
Railway Securities who have patiently held on to them through 
the years of depression. 

* * * % 
Ever Reavy PRoGREss. 

The Ever Ready Company, which manufactures dry 
hatteries and electrical and wireless goods, has built up a 
remarkably prosperous business, and, unlike many companies 
which ask for new capital at fairly frequent intervals, has 
steadily improved its ratio of profit through capitalization. 
This is largely due to the sound financial policy followed, 
and at the annual meeting Mr. Magnus Goodfellow, the 
Chairman and Managing Director, pointed out that for the 
latest year the surplus profit after providing for the dividend, 
which was at the handsome rate of 35 per cent., exceeded 
£100,000. The total reserves and carry forward of the Company 
now amount to £1,239,000, which is in excess of the issued 
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vapital. At the meeting the capital was increased by a furthe 
£500,000, partly in connexion with the agreement to PUTChase 
two smaller businesses. The Ordinary 5s. shares are quoted 
at just over 29s., yielding nearly 6 per cent. 
* * * * 
AMALGAMATED PREssS. 

The Amalgamated Press, originally a Northcliffe enterprise 
but now forming one of what is usually called the * Berry 
group,” with Lord Camrose as its Chairman, owns anq 
publishes a number of weekly journals and monthly magazines 
and though its profits have fallen somewhat in the years of 
depression, it has maintained a distribution of 11 per cent 
fon its Ordinary capital in the last three years, with a yery 
substantial margin of surplus profit. At the recent meetin; 
Lord Camrose said that when they considered the difficulties 
of the year, the profit could be regarded as a satisfactory 
figure. Among the adverse features he referred to the general 
‘trade depression and to competition from new quarters, 
while the measures taken by the Irish Free State authorities 
,to restrict importations of English periodicals had also haq 
its effect, and in the Australian and Dominion markets cop. 
ditions were still unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, business wag 
improving with the upward trend of trade, the reliefs given 
in the Budget and the betterment of world conditions generally; 
and in Australia, one of their important markets, the increase 
in wool and wheat markets had made money much freer 
and employment had steadily increased. This was likely to be 
of substantial benefit to the Company during the current 
vear; on the whole conditions were more favourable and 
the Board felt justified in anticipating improved results, 
Before the depression, which first became notably apparent 
in 1932, this Company was paying 15 per cent. The 10s, 
Ordinary Shares are now quoted at around 20s., yielding 
53 per cent. on the current dividend and with possibilities 
of improvement if trade conditions realize the Chairman's 
hopes. A. W. W. 








COMPANY MEETING 
THE EVER READY COMPANY 
(GREAT BRITAIN), LIMITED 
INCREASED VOLUME OF SALES 
ADDITIONAL CAPITAL APPROVED 








Tue ordinary annual genera! meeting of the Ever Ready (Co, 
(Great Britain), Ltd., was held on May 38lst, at Hercules Place, 
Holloway, London, N. 7. 

Mr. Magnus Goodfellow, the chairman, who presided, said : 

Our report informs you that sales during the year increased 
10 per cent. in volume and only 1 per cent. in value. ‘The increase 
in volume was fully up to the expectation of increase referred to by 
me at our meeting a year ago, but severe competition has resulted 
in a fall in the value of the sales, with the result that the increase 
expressed in pounds sterling was only 1 per cent, over the sales of the 
previous year, 

Repvucep Propvuction Costs. 

During the past year, and at this present time, a considerable 
quantity of battery goods were and are being sold at unremunera- 
tive prices, and had we not succeeded in effecting great improve- 
ments and extensions in our manufacturing processes Curing the 
past years—which have resulted in considerable savings in costs of 
production during the year under review —I should not be meeting 
you today with such an excellent report of the year’s working. 

We are in a position to know that a number of small competitors 
not only failed to achieve a profit on the business done by them 
during the past year, but in several cases actually sustained losses 
of varying amounts. Such a condition of affairs cannot be beneficial 
to the battery and wireless industries, and it is in these circum- 
stances, and with a view to improving the position generally, that 
we have made offers to the shareholders of two companies as outlined 
in my letter to you of May 9th last. We shall be able to effect 
considerable savings in the costs of production of the two businesses, 
and also in sale and overhead charges, and these benefits will acerue 
almost at once. 

In recent weeks I have personally made special inspections of the 
company’s factories and plants, and | am happy to be able to tell 
you that in my view these are being operated and managed efficiently 
and it is my hope that still further improvements will be achieved 
during the coming year. 


Fiyancian Posrrion. 

After dealing with the accounts, the chairman went on to say 
As you will have observed from the profit and loss statement, the 
surplus of profit for the year, after providing for the final dividend, 
exceeded £100,000, and practically the whole of this surplus has been 
carried to the credit of the dividend equalization reserve, raising 
it to £200,000. 

The total of reserves and carry-forward is £1,.239,000, which 
is in excess of the total issued capital of the company. 

You will be glad to know that our sales for the two months 
April and May have been more than maintained in comparison with 
a year ago. 

The report and accounts and resolutions providing for the 
increase of capital to £1,500,000 and increase in the number of 
directors were carried unanimously, 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 89 


By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this weeks crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,’ and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be: opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be 
published in our newt issue. | 
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ACROSS 
1. Inventor of musical banks. 
13. Rest lest (anag.). 
14. Mix Virgil Jess a thousand 
and go rowing. 
15. A beheaded falling-off in 11. Age. 
church. 12. Gave way. 
16. He does well out of a war. 16. 26 rev. 
18. Essential ingredient — of 17 ver. Cook’s follower. 
punch and, in former days, 19vev. Was he a this to his 
of Punch. valet ? 
20 rev. “* Oh, the skies are blue 21. His drift is famous. 
above, And the earth is red 23. Newman wrote its grammar 
and ———” (Utopia, Ltd.). 


(see 32). 
22, A nymph. 25. * With —— pomp and ——- 
24. Medieval oath. pride” (Gondoliers). 
26. Direction to Stanley. 28. “Some slender —— of his 
27. More this to your elbow. remainder” = (Timon — of 
28 rev. Cathedral town. Athens). 


7. The genteel cook said that 
the bones were - ed. 

8. Of 4. 

9. Preposition in 5. 

10 rev. ** Viva.” 


7 


29 rev. 1 meanter say, as Mr. 32. Follows what is missing 
Robey would put it. from 23 in famous dying 


words. 


30. In the Tyrol. 
Ease, 


31. Musical direction. 33. 

34. Turn back a Roman goddess. 

35. His hero had a_ squire 
named Ralph (or Ralpho). 


DOWN 

. Word suggesting that the 

Monster is played out. 
. Musical term. 
Occult power. 
See 8. 
Enjoysa hay-harvest breeze. 
A Master of Arts com- 
pressed after this would be 
a beast. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 88 
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No, 88 NOTE: 
Across,---26: The Daily Express amt the trade agreemcats. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 88 is Sir John Hanbury 
Williams, Henry 111 Tower, Windsor Castle. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Specrator,’ JUNE 7TH, 1834. 

The Money Market has recovered its firmness, and the political 
events of the weck have tended to enhance the value of our public 
Funds. The price of Consols for Account has been as high as 93} ; 
from which point a depression to 923 was occasioned by the 
rumoured death of Lord SpENcER, which event, by calling Lord 
ALTHORP to the House of Lords, would, it is imagined, seriously 
embarrass the present Ministry. Without entering into the 
question of the noble lord’s financial talents, it must be confessed 
that he possesses in an eminent degree the * confidence ” of the 
House of Commons ; and though it might not be difficult to supply 
his place as Chancellor of the Exchequer, it would be scarcely 
_ to find his equal as Leader, or rather conciliator of the 
Touse of Commons. The Market has recovered its tone this 
morning, and the price is 92{ 93. 




















1934 


The 
Best 





1933 


Even 
Better 


GREAT 
IMPROVEMENTS 
HAVE BEEN MADE AND 
ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 
GIVEN IN THE TERMS OF THE 
INSTITUTION’S SCHEME FOR 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


| LONGER REPAYMENT PERIOD. 
LARGER ADVANCES. 


SURVEY FEE AND ORDINARY LEGAL 
EXPENSES FOR MORTGAGE PAID BY 
THE INSTITUTION. 


Write for details to the Secretary and Actuary, 


| UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 























FOR NINETY-ONE YEARS 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have carried on the glorious work of training poor boys 
and girls to become good and useful men and women. 
1,100 children are always being maintained in the Society's 
Homes at Bisley, Esher, London, Ornington, Royston 
and Twickenham, and in the Training Ship ™ Arethusa.” 
DONATIONS AND LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LINDON, W.C.2 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 




















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital ies isa ees tas £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... oe nan eta : - £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received. 


PULCY KINGS 


iny high-class dealer will 
demonstrate Haleyon Receivers. 
INustrated leaflet on request. 


pew, HALCYON RADIO LTD. 
: Valetta Road, London, W.3. 4 
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RATES. 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent 
to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to 
advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series 
discounts ; 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 
26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE 
SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday 
of each week. 








PERSONAL 


ECORATIVE Old Pictures, Stained Glass, and Works 
of Art, NEED NOT be expensive.—Call on 
CHAPPELOW, The Old Wooden Shop, 274 Charles St., W. 1. 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ? Write for Free Book 
“Tecan. . and I will.’—Britisu INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PsyCuoLoay, LTp., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 
EADERsS interested in international aifairs and in 
» the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of 
that organization. 


WHERE HELP [{§ NEEDED 
LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
Disease. (Est. in Queen’s Sq., W.C.1, 1867.) Of%ces, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITA, sec. 
TISIN YOUR POWER to bring health and happiness 
into a child’s life. ONE GUINEA will send a poor 
or crippled kiddie to the sea or country for a fortnight’s 
glorious holiday. Please send your donation today to 
the SHAFTESBURY Society, John Kirk House, 32 John 
Street, W.C. 1. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT 
AND WANTED 

IRECTOR wanted for 

small Colour Printing 


Midlands, able to take up 
Apply Box 4, The Spectator. 


ATAL UNIVERSITY 



































administrative position in 
and Publishing business in 
shares £3,000 to £5,000.— 





COLLEGE. 





Applications are invited for the following new 
appointments :— 
IN PIETERMARITZBCRG. 
SENIOR LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY, to assist 
in the Department. of. Education. 


LECTURER IN’ POLITICAL SCIENCE AND 
HISTORY. 

LECTURER IN GEOLOGY to assist. in Geography. 

sECTURER IN CLASSICS 


MATHEMATICS. 
GERMAN, 

IN DURBAN. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 
JRER IN LAW (either in Pietermaritzburg or 
in Durban). 


TURER IN ENGLISH AND 
"rl 





The Salary Seales are as follows :— 
Senior Lecturers (Men) £450—£25 
(Women) .. 





Lecturers (Men) 4 
(Women) .. -. £300—£25—£400. 

In each case the salary increments will commence 
aiter a probationary period of two years has been com- 
pleted. Membership of the University Provident Fund 
Scheme is compulsory, 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should 
reach the Registrar, Natal University College, Pieter- 
maritzburg, Natal, on or before August 31st. 

Successful applicants will be expected to assume 
duties from the beginning of March, 1935, or, possibly, 
earlier if the appointments are made in South Africa. 

A sum of £60 will be allowed as passage money in 
the case of overseas appointments. 

J. W. BEWS, 
Principal. 


COLLEGE 





——— ROYAL HOLLOWAY 
(University of London). 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of 
Assistant Lecturer in the Department of French, for 
October, 1934. The post is resident and open to women 
only. Full particulars may be obtained from the PRINCI- 
ral, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey, 
by whom seven copies of letter of application and 
testimonials must be received on or before June 21st, 1934. 


MNNHE MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK. 





Wanted, if possible in September, additional 
member of staff (resident or non-resident) who 
should be able to teach Geography, Economics and some 
History. 
Headiistress and staff to train girls to be good citizens 
with some understanding of problems of world today. 

Applicants should have initiative and ideas and be 
Keenly interested in social and international affairs. 
Should be able to help in organization of clubs run by 
School for factory girls in York. The School is a Quaker 
School, and it is desirable that applicants should be in 
general sympathy with Quaker ideas. 

Burnham Scale salary (without cuts). School recog- 
nized tor Government superannuation.—Apply to the 
HEADMISTRESS, 


YOUNG LONDON GRADUATE (Honours B.A.) at 
¥ present doing research work for Doctor-Author, 
wants permanent post as Secretary to Institution. 
Scientific or Publishing firm, Author or Scientist. Trained 
Pitman’s Secretarial College after University. Fiuent 
German, French. English and German Shorthand, some 
Chemistry. Steady worker, good typist. Present 
employer highly recommends,—Apply Box A584. 








Summer 
Cruises 


FROM 20 GUINEAS 
ON THE PERFECT SHIP 


P) 


JUNE 30 For 13 days From 20 Gns. 
To Oslo, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Zoppot = Dantzig), Holtenau, 
Brunsbuttel, Hamburg. 

JULY 14 For 20 Days From 30 Gns. 
To Iceland, The Land of the Midnight 
Sun, Spitzbergen, North Cape and 
the Norwegian Fjords. 

AUGUST 4 For 13 Days From 20 
Gns. To the Norwegian Fjords, 
Bergen, Oslo, and Copenhagen. 
AUGUST 18 For 19 Days From 
30 Gns. To Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Dantzig, Germany and 
Holland. 


ON THE QUEEN OF CRU'SING LINERS 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


For fu'l details of all cruises apply ° 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent S:reet, 
London, S.W 


Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, 
E:C3 


And all Principal Agents. 




















FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


. ene Ge 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEs 
AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing fila 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, Girls ant 
prepared for usual examinations and for the Universit 
entrance, or may specialise in Languages, Art Musi. 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 7 e 
T, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON 
b SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church): 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate: ge 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts, Board 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, Je 
Qt. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
Cockermouth. Entrance scholarships available, 














DUAL SCHOOLS 


ia. 

sc SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract.—A “ recog. 

nized "’ Secondary School for Boys and Girls unde, 

the management of the Society of Friends.  S¢hoo 

Certificate and Higher School Certificate Courses, (‘om 
pletely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratorj 

Workshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Scien 

Rooms. Estate of 850 acres including Home Farm, 

For illustrated prospectus apply to the Bursar. 
Le | 


& s = 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
YRANLEIGH SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR 
/ SHIPS of £100, £60, £50, and £50 ORGAN, £59 
INSTRUMENTAL, and THREE CHORAL SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of £50 to £30 will be offered for competition on 
June 12-14.—Parts.from BURSAR,CranleighSchool, Surrey, 
HOS -ON-SKEA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
; COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. 
Recognized by Board of Education. 

















A Boarding School which 


prepares boys (7-14) for 
Public Schools and v.C, artmouth. Braj 
atmosphere. Special attention to health and diet. 


School run on modern progressive lines. Moderats 
terms. Prospectus from Head-Master, J. L. Ryper, 
M.A. (Cantab.). 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 











AR Examinations, Trinity Term. Oral classes 
(evening) for Part 1 begin June 18th. Candidates 


should enrol now.—‘* Davis's " (C Secretary), 5 Sussex 
Place, W.2. Paddington 3351/2. 












ie AVIES’S,” 5, Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 
3351/2. will be able to accept further candidates 


for the Civil Service Examinations as from June 25th, but 
not until that date. 
FINAL SHORT COURSE BEGINS JUNE 25th, 
ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.6. 





Recognized by the Board of Education and University 
of London. Preparation for London Teachers’ Diploma, 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, Teachers’ Certificate 
and Diploma of the National Froebel Union. Students 
eligible for Board of Education Grants. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE JOHNSTON, M.A. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
ITERARY Typewriting carefully«promptlyexecuted, 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.- 
Miss N. MCFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 
YRICS set to music. MSS. revised. Advice tree.— 
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(FOUNDED 1882) 

INSTITUTION HEUBI, LAUSANNE, 
Provides a sound education and a serious training 
for the modern girl. 

A.—CHATEAU BRILLANTMONT. — Languages — 
Art —Preparation for examinations—Commercial course. 
B.—VILLA BRILLANTMONT. Domestic science 
combined with the study of French. 
All Sports and Games, 


REDUCED FEES—quoted in sterling. 
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This is the one Steamship Service on which 
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Special aim in making post to help efforts of | 


















you may go Round the World as you please, 
when you please, and with all the comforts 
and conveniences that you enjoy in your 
own Lome. 


ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 


TRANSPACIFIC  - - Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria, 
B.C., and Japan, China, the Philippines. 
Low through Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or Canada, and 
the Pacific Voyage, 


from £53. 
For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 22, Billiter 
Street, London, E.C. 3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


CARRINGTON Briaas, Leven, Yorks. 
|| Gee. WRITING PA Y¥: 
Premier School pupils are earning thousands 
of pounds. FREE LESSON AND COPYRIGHT SUB- 
JECT CHART from the RECORDER, PREMIER SCi00L OF 
JOURNALISM, 4 & 5 Adam St., Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 
NONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
} also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement, 
—PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 140A Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 
HE AUTHORS’ MART LTD., for Books, Plays and 
. Film Scensrios, Under the direction of Mr. Anthony 
Lilis, the we.l-known critic and producer. Sound advice, 
helpful criticis:a ; no reading fees.— Write or call, 12 a 
13 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. Tem. Bar 3908. 
igo FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—-REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 
N Exhibition of Works of Art by German Jewish 
A Artists will take place at PARSON’S GALLERIES, 315 
Oxford Street, W.1. Tuesday, June 5th to Friday, 
June 15th. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission Is, 
AINTINGS BY FEDERICO BELTRAN-MASSES 
(Member of the Academies of Madrid, Barcelona 
and Saragossa).—R. W. S. GALLERIES, 54 Pall Mall 
East, S.W.1. 10-5. Admission Is. 2d. 
HE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
(1) DAME LAURA KNIGHT—Water-colours, 
(2) PAUL POIRET—Paintings. 
(3) WILLIAM NICHOLSON—Recent Paintings. 
MEETINGS 
OMMITTEE against Malnutrition. Public meeting, 
Jy & p.m., Wednesday, June 13th, at 34 Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1. Chairman: Sir F. Gowland Hopkins, 
P.R.S. Speakers: Dr. Stella Churchill, Prof. J. B. S. 


Haldane, Dr. R. D. Lawrence, Dr. R. A. Lyster. Tickets 
Is. each, from the HON. SEC., 19c Eagle Street, W.C. 1. 


BOOKS, Xc. 


NEX IN MARRIAGE (Mr, and Mrs. Groves, intro. by 
S Dr. Harry Roberts), 6s. 5d.; AWKWARD 
QUESTIONS OF CHILDHOOD (T. F. Tucker and 
Murial Pont), 8s. 10d.; SEX EDUCATION IN 
SCHOOLS (same authors), 3s. 10d.—F rom all Booksellers 















































and GERALD Howe, Ltp., 23 Soho Square, W. 1, 
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Handknit Stockings, 
patterns free on 


ed, 
Tweed 


SS =a 
oNEGAL Handwoven Twe 









in stock. 
p) eu 2, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
COCK ROACHES? Then buy 











UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
wversall successfully used in all parts of the 

extermination guaranteed ; | from Chemists, 
bes ranches Stores, or Sole Makers: Howarths, 
pa okesm00r, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2/6,4/6, post free. 


ay Barris’ - 








thing to sell ? Readers having anything 

Hier ssional services to offer, are invited 
theif announcements to the notice of the many 

‘ds of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
pounds fe cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
youl reach U'he Spectator Otlices, 99 Gower Street, 
don, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
ia ‘Discounts : 2¥°% for 6 insertions, for 13, 


is ‘or $6 and 10°, for 52. 


















5% 





IKE a lady's Caress” is a shave with the BALL 

RAZOR; something quite new; 12s. 6a. post 
free, with 12 supertine blades. SALOMONSEN & Co., 
igand 7 Cross Lane, E.&. 3. 


9 EE : 

) Hand Knit Jumpers and Cardigans for 

ee large V ariety of shades and latest styles. 

(hidren’s Jumpers, Ge nts’ Pullovers and Cardigans, 
Shawls and Underwear. Handwoven 

sand Travelling Rugs a speciality. 

U HAY, Voe, Shetland. 








HOUSES 


partial board ; 
Ss, SECRETARY, 





“HOTELS AND BOARDING 


BLGRAVE CLI , Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, 
lt bed and breakfi ast, a Particule 
é Belgrave Road, 8.W. Victoria 33 



















ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
) a HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, 
pid “Guide fm J.T. CULLEY, Manager. 
RO 1 WI $s P A 


a brand new Sia in a 300 year old country house, 
Perfect cuisine, delightful grounds, sun lounge with 
ita-glass windows. Send for the Norspery Hovsr 
HorkL book or call for lunch and see the place yourself, 
Phone; Droitwich 173 

T\DINBURGH.-THE ALISON 
Crescent. Tgms.: “*Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,5 


Ol. 

ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
homely guest-house on Downs, overlooking Wor- 
hing. Extensive views.—MIss HALE, Tel.: Swandean 112. 








HOTEL.—Melville 

















7 LANDUDNO. .. GEORGE’S HOTEL, ~ Prome- 
nade. Fully Licensed. Orchestra. "HH. & C 
er in bedrooms. Exeellent cuisine. Garage for 60 
ars, Moderate tariff. Tel. : 6257. 
ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
| Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 


ms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
ay. Tus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 


\ EFRESH YOURSELVES in Englisn Country. 





sk for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S RE FRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 


T 
St. GEORGE'S Hov SE, 





P.R.H. A., LTD., 193 REGENT 
Frreet, W. 1. . 
MQURKREY, TRUST INNS tor excellent country 


quarters, arn ited in the loveliest parts of Surre y. 
Apply for List ** S.,”’ stating requirements, to ** SURREY 
Must.” 53 High “street, Guildford, England. 
THERE to stay in er THE LODGE, 
George’s Square, S.W. 
8.a night or 30s. weekly (one ae, only 
inner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 





b. Bt. 
ds. 6d). 








HOLIDAY RESORTS 


URE FRESH ATR and sunshine in abundance at any 
of the 29 North Wales Resorts, giving pertect re st 

Splendid country for Mountain Climb- 

Ang, hiking, golfing, fishing, motoring, sun bathing, and 
azing about. Gay Seaside towns and serene country 
etreats. Described in Picture Folder (free) and Booklet 
f 100 views (1}d. postage) from NORTH WALES UNITED 
RESORTS, Dept. 20, Bangor. Cheap Fares and Express 
Brains by L.M.s. 


LORIOUS WEST CORNWALL for ECONOMICAL 
HOLIDAYS or RESIDENCE. Comfortably 
mverted Coast-guard cottages, newly decorated and 
nished throughout, to let for long or short periods 
0 August dates left, but vacancies June, September, 
nd later). Magnificent sea outlook. Cliffs, coves, 
athing, climbing and walks for the energetic—rest 
quiet for the weary. Easy access Penzance, and near 

















illage for all supplies. For details, photos, and 
Prms.—Write giving date to Mrs. G. SEVIER, The 
ungalow, Pendeen. 
LLANDUDNO. 
CRAIGSIDE fiyoro 
HYDRO. 
Self-contained Holiday Resort to suit 


all ages, 
PLEASANT 
lVrite: 


OVERSTRAN 


COMFORT. 
Manager. 


CoMPANY. 
Resident 








NEAR CROMER 


—NORFOLK. 

SEA, SUN, SANDS, GOLF, BOWLS, etc. 
Beautiful surrounding country. 

Pull harticulars of accommodation from Sec., 

ept. 6, Prosperity Association, Overstrand. 

For train service, and Pexny a Mile Summer 

Ticket Fares, apply any L.N.E.R. or L.M.S. 


Inquiry Office or Station. It’s Quicker by Rail. 








Room and Breakfast, | 
With 
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| feature and we hope when possible readers will patroniz: 














CINEMAS 
-ADEMY CINENA; 





A 





Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 
Pierre Loti’s Breton masterpiece, 
‘“PECHEUR D°ISLANDE” (v) 


Guilbert. 
June 9th, 
(U) 


With Yvette 
Com. Saturday, 
“LIEBES KOMMANDO” 








VERYMAN. (Opp. og ad Tube Stn. HAM 2285). 
E TURKSIB (UU). TELL ME TO-NIGHT (U.) 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ery ALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
A’ VER. Banknotes pet return. Also in urgent 
need a ne English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Large or-small quantities. (ioods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 











MEDICAL 


YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera 
KH tion. Guaranteed. “Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 











The 


PERFECT 


PAIR 


for economical 
and luxurious 
shaving, 


MAGNETIC 
PICK-UP 
FOR BLADES 


Monufocturers 


| BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal). 





JAMES NEILL & CO., (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


SHORTBREAD 
abroad. 





ACKIE’S EDINBURGH 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or 


In tims 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., Ss. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland..post, 2+. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., Os. 3d., 11s. 6d, 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

103) PRINCES STREET, EDINBURG? 


RE COMA i ‘NDE D BRi TISH 
HOTELS 


‘THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to sent 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. Jn order t> 
dive wider pvblicity to their establishments, the following 
subscribed towards the cost of p blieation of this 





recommendation always 


Travel Manager. 


them. Personal 
welcomed by the 


iw 


of hotels 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 

GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

(FTRAND CENTRAL. 

BEXHILL -ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH..-BOU RNEMOU ti HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 


BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODRICK (Arran).—-DOUGLAS HOTEL. 


GREAT NORTHE RN, 
VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL, 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

payed aggro oh COUNTY, 

APEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCII. 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry ).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWYLLYCHROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE..-WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark). CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 


BUTTERMERE. 


DROITWICH SPA.--THE WORCESTERSHIRG 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 


—PARK a 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENES 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—F ne MOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India Street. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 








GRAYSHOTT (Hants). FOX & PELICAN. 

GULLANE. MARIN 

HARROGATE. ° 

HASTINGS. LE 5 

HUNSTANTON.—-LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
NKS 


TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LOCH RAN NNOCH. 


KENMORE (Perths). 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH(Perthis). 


LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 


LEAMINGTON SPA. aoe sKERTON HOUSE. 
—R EN’ 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon). “ROY AL VICTORIA. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., 
MALVERN.—FOLEY- ARMS. 
MANCHESTER. BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH..-BEAI FORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR THLOUSE. 
NAERN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 
STATION HOTEL, 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELI 
PERTH.— STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).--ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).--PERWICK 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.— FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (('o. Down).—G?T. NORTHERN. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.-ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 


We. 1. 








. BAY. 


BAY. 


GRAND. 


SELBY (Yorks). LON DESBOROUGH ‘ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—-ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—-H AWKSTONEPK., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 


SKYE (Scotland) —FLODIGARRY. 
SOUWTHPORT..--PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk). GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA ( Ross-shire ). 
STROUD (nr.) ee ee 314 Common. 
TAMWORTH (statfs.).—CASTLE. 

Bt atta al TH (nr. 

E 


BEN WYVIS. 
BEAR INN. 


Bishopste ignton). HUNTLY. 





TEWK JIRY.—ROYAL HOP POLK. 
TINTERN. BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL, 
TORQUAY. HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 


PALACE, 
ROSETOR, 
ROSLIN HALL. 
LORD LEYCES 





WARWICK. ER. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


Second editions of scientific successes 


Illustrated. 7/6 net each 


SIR JAMES JEANS SIR NAPIER SHAW 
The New Background of Science The Drama of Weather 


The latest discoveries have now been incor- A book for the reader who asks ‘Will it rain 
porated in this book which “should take the to-morrow ?’ and ‘Why did it rain to-day ?’—a 
ordinary man nearer to understanding book “which no lover of the pure air and the 

modern science than any other.” bright heaven should miss.” = The Listener 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF SURREY 
By J. £. B. GOVER, ALLEN MAWER, F. M. STENTON in collaboration with A. BONNER 
‘A book in which all may find something of interest.” The Croydon Advertiser 
‘A fascinating volume.” PROF, E. WEEKLEY in The Observer 


English Place-Name Soctety’s Survey, Vol. XI. Withmaps. 21s.net. With Vol. I, Part 2. 24s. net 


THE ORIGIN OF ATTIC COMEDY 


The author shows that the form 
of Attic Comedy was tradi- 
tional, inherited from a ritual 
drama similar to that in which 
Professor Gilbert Murray has 
sought the origin of Greek 
Tragedy, 


By 
lr. M. CORNFORD 
A Standard Work 
now reprinted 


8s. 6d, net 








OTTO GIERKE 
Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1500 to 1800 
With a Lecture on The Ideas of Natural Law and Humanity by ERNST TROELTSCH 
Translated, with an Introduction, by ERNEST BARKER 
Two soniinian (not sold separately). 30s. net 


**One of the books properly to be regarded as creating an epoch in its subject. The more 
widely these remarkable volumes are read the more profound and rapid will be the re- 
volution they may effect.” The New Statesman 


ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT 
RICHMOND 


LORD MACMILLAN 


Two Ways of Thinking : 
Naval History and the Citizen 
The Rede Lecture, 1934 
se Inaugural Lecture, 1934 
. he 


2s. net 


The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus 
Translated into English, with an Introduction and Notes by B. S. EASTON 


This is the first critical edition of a second-century Church Order which has been de- 
scribed as “‘the richest source that we possess” for the earliest church polity. For the 
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history of church organisation and the conduct of worship it is indispensable. 7s. 6d. net 
t Britain by W. Speatcut anp Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, conten, BC. 4, and published by Tue Srectator, Ltp., at their offices 





